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If     A    ra?HKX       Abraham 
P-^k^g     worked     on       his 


Lincoln 
father's 

J^:^,S[  farm  Robert  Will  Jam  Pat- 
_^^^^  ten  worked  by  his  side. 
"^^^W^  Patten  lives  to-day,  and  *t 
*'  *  the  age  of  98  years  Is  as 
spry  as  a  youngster.  Grizzled,  bfonzed 
and  ruddy  from  the  winds  and  sun- 
shine of  an  outdoor  life.  Patten  sailed 
into  tho  editorial  rooms  of  the  Call  the 
other  day  and  his  smile  illuminated 
the  whole  place.     ^    ■  /  •?       ^  ^  ^5 

Old  man  Patten  has  come  down  fiom  ' 
Seattle  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  He 
Is  never  happy  unless  he  is  migrating 
like  the  wild  goose.  He  was  born  at 
Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  24,  1811.  He  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  Lincoln's  workmate 
in  the  old  days  on  the  farm.  \ 

"I  first  met  Abe,"  he  said,  "when  he 
was  living  with  his  father,  mother  and 
sisters  on  the  farm,  raising  cattle  and 
general  farm  products.  J  took  up  160 
acres  adjoining  and  helped  Abe  with 
the  work  in  return  for  the  loan  of  his 
horses  for  work  on  my  place.  We  were 
overrun  with  wild  deer,  geese  and 
brant,  and  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
raise  anything,  for  these  pests  would 
come  in  the  night  and  clean  up  every- 
thing except  the  weeds.  I  lived  with 
old  man  Lincoln  and  slept  with  Abe 
for  a  long  time.  Well,  I  take  that 
hack— I  mean  I  tried  to  sleep  in  Abe's 
room,  but  I  had  a  hard  lime  of  It,  for 
Abe  used  to  sit  up  nearly  all  night 
reading  books.  He  ha*l  a  little  round 
tin  pan  with  the  side  about  three 
inches  high.  This  he  filled  with  wild 
goose  oil.  Then  he  stuck  a  rag  'in  the 
oil  and  let  one  end  hang  over  the  edge. 
When  this  rag  was  lighted  it  made  a 
pretty  good  electric  chandelier,  and 
how  he  would  read! 

-What  did  he  read?  Why,  every- 
thing in  print  that  he  could  get  hold 
of.  The  Bible,  histories,  story  books, 
any  old  thing  that  ho  could  reach  that 
had  print  on  it.  Whew,  how  that  old 
rag  used  to  stink!  It  uKed  to  keep  me 
awake  half  the  time,  and  I  often  won- 
dered how  Abe  was  able  to  lose  so 
much  sleep  at  night  and  do  so  much 
work  in  the  daytime. 

"I  stayed  four  years  with  them  on 
the  ranch,  and  then  the  old  man  rent- 
ed out  the  farm  and  Abe  went  to 
school  in  a  university  at  Chicago. 

•'After  that  I  drifted  about  the  coun- 
try acting  as  a  scout,  guide  and  Indian 


ti^iiUi  u;,til  the  civil  war,  when  I  en- 
libtfd  in  Lhe  union  avuiy.  I  was  badll* 
wounded  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
on  Fourteenth  street  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  president  at  that  time. 
Due  day  he  saw  me  lying  In  my  cot 
and  squeezed  ray  hand  so  hard  that  ho 
hurt  me.  On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Lin- 
coin,  his  wife,  came  to  the  hospital  ! 
with  delicacies  for  the  wounded  boys, 
and  I  remember  that  was  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  tasted  cornstarch. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  took  me  from  the  hos- 
Vilal  in  jier  carriage  to  the  White 
House,  where  I  was  treated  as  tender- 
ly as  a  sifk  baby.  I  remained  there  12 
weeks  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  nursed  me. 

The  most  stirring  adventure  that  old 
man  Patten  relates  Is  that  o|  his  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  the  noted  Indian 
chief.  Black  Hawk,  in  which  Patieu 
killed  the  savage.  He  exhibits  with 
pride  a  scar  extending  half  way 
around  his  left  wrist. 

"That  was  from  Black  Hawk's 
knife,"  he  said.  "We  were  on  foot, 
each  armed  only  with  a  knife.  I  had  a 
regulation  bowie  knife  that  I  could  use 
expertly  and  Black  Hawk  had  a  knife 
somewhat  longer  that  was  as  sha.-p  as 
a  razor.  When  we  came  togeth^^r  he 
made  a  quick  lunge  at  me  with  his 
knife  and  I  threw  out  my  left  hand 
to  catch  his  wrist.  That  was  how  I 
got  the  cut,  but  In  a  jiffy  I  grabbed  his 
right  wrist  and  drove  my  bowie  knife 
into  his  heart.  He  sank  dead  at  my 
feet.  The  blood  spurted  all  over  me. 
It  was  a  horrible  sight,  but  he  was  a 
cruel,  bloodthirsty  murderer  of  de- 
fenseless women  and  children,  and  I 
consider  that  1  did  a  good  job  when  I 
killed  him." 

Patten  for  a  time  was  a  scout  with 
Kit  Carson  and  came  to  California  as 
guide  for  Gen.  Fremont.  He  served 
with  honor  in  the  Mexican  war  and 
has  not  yet  settled  down  to  a  civilized 
mode  of  life,  says  the  San  Francisco 

Call. 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  the  wild 
goose  in  me,"  he  added.  "I  want  to  be 
out  in  the  wilds  all  the  time.  I  was  th« 
first  white  man  that  ever  went  to  Daw- 
son. At  that  time  I  was  a  trapper  for 
the  Alaska  company.  I'm  tougher  than 
a  b'iled  owl  and,  with  all  my  years,  if 
I  should  ever  get  into  a  scrai*  I  think 
I  could  hold  my  end  up  pretty  well." 

Patten  roosts  in  Seattle.  He  Intends 
to  start  soon  for  a  trip  to  New  Orleans 
and  back  up  the  Mississippi  river. 
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FORTIETH  YEAR 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MARCH  25.  1933 


A  Long  Pull  and 
A  Strong  Pull  and 
A  Pull  All  Together 
— Steady  Now! 

NKWS  dispatches  are  full  of  state- 
ments to  the  etleet  that  husiness 
IS  going  on  as  usual,  that  everybody  is 
feelijig  jolly  because  the  depression  is 
past  and  that  another  era  of  spending 
is  just  around  the  corner. 

This  is  the  sort  of  news  which  ex- 
perienced editors  classify  as  "impor- 
tant, if  true."  If  it  were  true  it  would 
not  liavc  to  be  published,  for  every- 
body would  know  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  true,  and  the  Pathlinder 
is  not  going  to  be  among  those  who 
kid  the  people  and  try  to  make  them 
think  that  their  troubles  are  all  over. 

Ue  who  know  what  the  actual  con- 
ditions are  which  exist  among  the 
farmers  and  the  workers  in  the  small 
industries  know  full  well  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  hard  going  before  either  those 
classes  or  the  big  business  interests 
will  be  on  Easy  Street.  Tlie  Path- 
linder travel  editor  has  just  come 
in  from  an  investigating  trip  in  the 
rural  and  smalltown  districts,  and  that 
is  his  verdict. 

Understand — the  Pathfinder  is  not 
pessimistic  or  blue.  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  our  way  out  of  the  woods;  we 
are  inspired  by  new  conlidence,  and 
We  can  see  great  things  ahead.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  announce  that  we 
are  there  yet. 

In  times  of  stress  like  these  we  can 
well  go  back  to  the  examples  of  such 
men  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  When  Jefferson  found 
the  price  of  an  article  too  high  he 
made  it  himself.  He  brought  his  in- 
genuity to  bear,  and  he  got  up  many 
little  inventions  and  useful  devices. 
He  depended  on  himself  and  his  own 
efforts;  you  never  heard  of  him 
grouching  at  conditions  or  sitting  idle 
and  waiting  for  somebody  else  to  help 
him. 

Lincoln  was  the  same  type.  He 
wasn't  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth  either.  About  everything  he 
had,  about  everything  he  did,  was 
the  result  of  his  own  initiative  and 
painful  effort.  It  takes  our  colleges 
four  years  to  turn  out  a  surveyor, 
but  Lincoln  made  himself  a  surveyor 
in  ^ix  weeks  by  his  own  studies. 
He  even  learned  to  use  "logarithms," 
as  well  as  to  split  logs.  When  Lincoln 
iieede4  a  new  yoke  for  his  ox  team,  he 


made  it  himself.  No  university  can 
claim  that  it  ever  gave  Lincoln  a 
"degree,"  but  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois is  proud  of  that  ox-yoke  which 
Lincoln  made.  What  a  grand  lesson 
that  ox-yoke  teaches  to  all  of  us  who 
are  willing  to  learn ! 

Ox  teams  are  still  used  in  the  back 
districts  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  other  countries.  There 
is  nothing  quite  equal  to  a  steady  old 
ox  team  for  pulling  you  out  of  the 
hole — and  it's  a  hole  this  country  is 
now  in.  Drivers  of  oxen  control  them 
by  simply  talking  to  them.  They  know 
better  than  to  beat  their  oxen;  they 
use  gentle  words,  and  coax  them  to 
do  their  best. 

And  that  again  is  what  we  all  need 
right  now.    There's  a  lot  of  good  stuff 


Ox-yoke  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln^  in  the 
collection  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

in  us,  but  we  need  encouraging  words; 
we  have  kicked  against  the  pricks  far 
too  long. 

An  ox  team  gives  a  strong,  steady 
pull;  they  throw  their  weight  into 
the  yoke,  and  along  comes  the  load. 
Jerking  won't  do  it.  Some  people, 
who  don't  know'  ox  nature  (or  human 
nature)  think  that  this  country  can 
be  yanked  out  of  the  hole  by  a  series 
of  jerks.     Not  so. 

Steady  all!  It's  a  long  pull  and  a 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together! 
The  load  is  moving — but  we  must  all 
keep  pushing.  If  you  catch  any  of 
those  big-bugs  riding,  knock  'em  olT! 
This  is  no  time  for  anybody  to  ride — 
if  there  ever  was  such  a  time. 


U.  S.  DEPIHTMENT  OP  AGRICULTUEB 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BELEASB  Oi^  DELIVERY 


ABRAHAlVi  LINCOLN  AW   THE  HISTOHICAL  BACKGROUND 
01'  THE  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 


"      Address  of  M.  L.  Wilson,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  12:30  p.m.,  Monday,  November  15,  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Progrejn,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  connection  with 
the  75th  anniversaries  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Land  Grant  College  system. 

The  present  occasion  marks  the  first  time  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  ohserved  an  anniversary  with  much  ceremony.   Twenty-five 
years  e^o   the  fiftieth  anniversciry  was  the  subject  of  some  simple  observ- 
ances; otherwise  anniversaires  have  come  and  gone  without  celebration  or 
ceremony.   The  passing  of  time,  however,  has  demonstrated  more  and  more  that 
xie   really  have  something  worth  celebra.ting,  and  that  this  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  merits  observance.    ,    ■ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  V^as  a  record  of  service  of  which  it 
is  naturally  proud.   Its  accomplishments  might  be  related  in  long  detail. 
But  we  believe  that  they  speak  well  enough  for  themselves,  and  this  oc- 
ca,sion  v/ill  not  be  used  for  that  sort  of  self -congratulation.   Plowover, 
Americai  agriculture  and  its  institutions  have  a  rich  national  heritage. 
They  have  developed  under  favoring  traditions  and  circumstances  that  in 
some  cases  appear  unique.   It  seems  wholly  fitting  therefore  to  give  atten- 
tion a,t  this  time  to  some  of  these  traditions  and  circumstances. 

■  ,  786-38-1 


The  United  States  "began  as  a  predominantly  agricultural  nation.      Our 
oldest   traditions  are   rooted   in  the   life   of  the   farm.     Oivc   largest 
single   group   of   national  heroes,    the  pioneers,   were  farmers.      And  the 
three  men  who  hy  common  acclaim   rank  as  the   great  herc^of  this   country 
were  all  intimately  associated  with  agriculture  and  agricultural  progress. 

George  Washington  was  a  farmer.      He  pioneered  the  use   of  the 
most   advanced  methods  of  cultivation.      He   conducted  many  agricultural 
experiments   of  his  own.     As  President,   he  v/as   the   first   one   to    sug- 
gest  officially  that   the  newly  formed  federal  government   should 
establish  an  agency  to  promote   agricultural  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

Above  all,   "by  his  application  of   science  and  high   intelligence 
to    the  prohlems   of  farming  as  well  as  hy  his   own  sterling   character, 
this  American  Cincinnatus  personified  the    dignity  that   forever  "belongs 
to   agriculture. 

I'homas  Jefferson,    like  Washington,    v/as  "both  a  practical  farmer 
and  an  a,gricultural  experimenter.      In  his   own  right  he  made   importajit 
contrihutions   to   the   development   of  agricultural   science   in  this 
country.      He  was   the   greatest   advocate   of   the  agrarian   interest   that 
this  country  has   ever  had.      At    the    Sc?ine   time   and  largely  for   that  very 
reason,   he  v;as   the  great   champion  of  real  democraxy  during  the 
importan.t  early  years   of   this   repuhlic. 

Jefferson  a^ppears   therefore  as  the   grea.t  ajid  eminent   repre- 
sentative of  the   natural  affinity  "between  agriculture  and  democracy . 
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AlDraham  Lincoln  was  "born   to   the    subsistence  farming  of  the 
frontier,    and  grew  up  as  a  son  of  the  prairies.    If  as    some    say 
he   began  by  representing  sectional    interests,    there   is  no   doubt 
that  he   died  a  martyr   to  the    cause  of  national  unity.      It   is   often 
stated  that  Lincoln  saved  the  union  that  Washington  and  Jefferson 
labored  to  create  and  form.      It    is  also   true   that  Lincoln  assisted 
in  the   completion  of  a  national   agricultural   structure   for  which 
Washington  s.nd  Jefferson  had  helped  to   lay  the   foundation. 

Tfihen  Lincoln  signed  the   acts  establishing  a  Department   of 
Agriculture   and  providing  for  a  nation-wide    system  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges,   he  brought   to  a  successful   conclusion  a  long   straggle   to 
raise   agriculture  and  agricultural  education  to   the  plane    of 
recognized  national   concern.      The   national  unity  of  agriculture  has 
since   then  developed   inevitably.      Where   once   one   section  of  the 
country  pitted  its   interests  against   those   of  another,    today  the 
na^tion's  agriculture   is  united,    and  corn,    cotton,   wheat  a.nd  cattle 
growers  work  together  toward  nationaJ.   solutions   of  their  problems. 
Out   of  this  united  effort   comes  a  grea.ter  understanding  and  tolerance   of 
our  neighbor's    interests  end  point   of  view.  ' 

Thus   the   agricultural  development   of  America   is  closely 
associated  with  the  three  greatest   nemes    in  .Anerice^n  history.      A 
retrospective  observance  of  the   seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Department   of  Agriculture  very  naturally  inclines   to    shape    itself 
around  these   three  men.         ■■■',,'''.,/,-■■■■':.■■'.:■  '  '' 

There    is  another  point   tha,t   must  be   mentioned  here.      This 
is  as  much  the    seventy-fifth  anniversary  of   the  Land  Grant   Colleges 
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as    it    is   of  the  Department   of  Agriculture.      It    is  no  mere   accident 
that   the   anniversary   is   shared.      The  Land  Grant   Colleges  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were   the   creation  of  the    same  popular 
demands.      They  were    intended  to   serve   closely  related  purposes,    and 
to    supplement   each  other    in  the    service   of  the    seme  putlic   interests. 
They  are   of  the    closest  kinship. 

The  Land  Grant   Colleges   represent   not   only  the   first  but  hy 
all   odds   the   greatest   attempt   ever  made   to   launch  a  vast   and  fr^r- 
flung  educational   system  that  would  make  higher  education  available 
to    the  masses.      It    is    interesting  to  note   that   both  Washington  and 
Jefferson  were  pioneers    in  this  field,    too.      7feshington  suggested  the 
establisliment   of   a  nationa.1  university  that  would   serve  many  of  the 
same   needs   that   the  Land  Grant   Colleges  were    created  to  meet. 
Jefferson  was  a  life-long  worker   for  popula-r  education,    and  the   founder 
of   the   University  of  Virginia. 

Agriculture  and  educa.tion  have  progressed  in  this   country  under 
a   common  leadership.      It    is   a  noteworthy  fact   that   during  a  long 
period  of   our  history   tlie    individtvals  and  the   groups   th&.t  were   a^ctive 
in  advocating  agricultural  betterment  were    in  the   forefront   ajnong 
those    seeking  to    improve   our   educational    systems. 

One  other  powerful  force   deeply   influenced  the  formation 
of   those    institutions  whose   anniversary  v/e   nov/  observe.      That    is 
the  pioneer  tradition.      This   is   no  pla.ce   for  a,  eulogy  of  the 
pioneers,    but    it    is  to    the  point    to   call   attention  to   one    very 
important  phase    of   the  pioneer   tradition  that    is  frequently  over- 
looked.     The  pioneers   were  more   than  just   the  physical   co?iquerors 
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of  a  continent.   They  were  a  spiritually  restless  lot.   Tliey  saw 
beyond  present  horizons.  For  all  their  rough  contact  v/ith  untamed   i 
nature,  they  were  visionaries,  and  dreamers  of  dreams.   They  "be- 
lieved they  v/ere  "building  even  more  than  farms  and  towns  and 
homes  in  the  wilderness;  they  "believed  they  were  "Duilding  a  civili- 
zation hetter  than  any  they  liad  knov/n  and  "better  than  any  t'hat  had 
gone  "before.  They  "biiilt  log  ca'oins  for  themselves,  'but  they  dres,med 
of  mansions. 

Many  a  pioneer  who  i'lad  never  learned  to  read  or  spell  turned 
his  hand  to  the  "Duilding  of  a  school  a,?,  soon  as  the  first  harvest 
was  in.   The  pioneers  reached  "beyond  themselves.   They  v/anted  and 
struggled  for  things  that  hs.d  never  "be-^n  "before.   And  so  it  was  that 
t"ne  movem.ent  for  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  drew  great  force  and  leaders 
from  the  pioneering  West,  though  it  v/as  rooted  in  the  older  East  and 
South  also.  ' 

The  pioneer  tradition,  and  tlie  tradition  represented  "bj-  the 
three  great  Americans  aro"'und  whom  this  anniversary  o'Dservancc  is 
centered,  form  the  "background  for  the  acts  of  1862  v'hich  we  are 
celehrating.  Both  acts  emhodied  jdoneor  ideals  and  answered  the 
demands  of  our  pioneering  and  agrarian  population.  Both  were  the 
culmination  of  trends  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself,  and  to  which 
"both  I'^ashington  and  Jefferson  had  contri"buted. 

George  Washington  as  President  had  suggested  to  Congress 
the  esta"blishinent  of  a  ""board  of  agriculture"  in  his  last  annual 
message  in  I796.   In  I8I7  an  attempt,  originating  in  Massachusetts, 
was  made  to  found  a  department  in  the  federal  government  for  the 
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aid  arA  encouragement    of  agriculture.      In  1938   citizens   of  Kentucky 
petitioned  for   the  formation   of   a   "Department   of  Agriculture   and 
Mechanics."      In   1840,    there  was   a  petition  for    "the    establishment 
of   a  depa,rtment   of    the   G-ovornmcnt,    to  he    called  the  Department   of 
Agriculture  and  Education."     By  1S50,    the    Coramittee    on  Agriculture 
of  the   House   of   Representatives  had   received   "resolutions  from 
several   state   legislatures  and   of  agricultu.ral   societies   on  the 
estahlisbnent    of   an  agricultural  "bureau  in  the  Department    of   the 
Interior."     President   ?illmore    repeatedly  urged  the  establishment 
of    such  a  "bureau.      T"nrough  the  fifties   the  projjosals  m.ultixjled  rap- 
idly. 

Organized  interest   in  agriculture  had  slowly  grown   in  every 
way   since   the    earliest  days.      Ai'i  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  in 
South  Co.rolina  in  1784.      A  year  later  a  Philadelphia,  society  was 
formed,    in  which  Eenjairdn  Prarklin  was  a  prominent  mem"ber.      In  New 
York  a  Society  v^as  formed  in   1791;    in  1792  a  sim.ilar   Society  was 
esta"blished   in  Massachusetts,    and  Connecticut  followed   suit   in  1794, 
From   then  on   the  miOvement  grew  and  societies  multiplied.      By  1852 
there  were   about   300   active   a;e:ri cultural    societies   spread  over  31 
states   and   5   territories,    and  in  1860,    there  vrcre  well    over  900. 

A  m.ovenent  for   the  development   of   a  national  agriculturel 
organiza.tion  accompanied  the  growth   of   local   societies.      In  1840 
agricultu.ral   leaders   called  a  national  meeting  in  TJ'ashington,    and 
in  1841   the  Agricultural   Society  of    the  United   States  was  forried. 
After  one  meeting   this  organizo-tion  broke  up,    to   be   succeeded  in 
1852  by  the  United  States  Agricultural   Society  which   thrived  from 
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the  very  outset.      This  orgnniza,tion  iiaKediately  "became   the  great 
cha'npion  of    the   idea  of   a  dcpo.rtraent  of   .agriculture.      It    soon 
hecarno  also    the   sounding  "board  for   the  ploji,    coning  fron  pioneer 
Illinois,    for   the   estahlislment   thro\:ighout    the  union  of    industrial 
and  agricultural  colleges  financed  "by  grouts  of  land  from  the 
public   domain. 

Meanwhile,    the  various    states  had  gradually  and   one  "by  one 
come    to   the    support   of  private   efforts    to    aid  agriculture.      In 
1819  New  York   State  estahlishod  a  hoard  of  agriculture   and  hegan 
to  appropriate  money  for   its   advancem.ent .      In  the   same   year 
Massachusetts  hegan  appropriations   of   money   to   aid  agricultural 
societies  and  otherwise   to   improve  farming.      New  Hampshire   followed 
closely  Y/ith  a   similar  law  in  1820.      In  1839   Ohio  began  to  give 
financial   support  to   agricultural   societies,    and  a  few  years   later, 
established  a  state  board  of   agriculture.      At   the   same    time   there 
was   a  rapidly  growing   tendency  for   states   to   appropriate  money  for 
distribution  as  prizes  a,t    agricultural  fairs.      In  one  or  another 
form,   most    states  by  1840  were   lending  tangible   aid 
to   the   encouragement   of   an   imip roved  ng'riculture. 

The   federal  government  began  to   recognize   the   national   status   of 
agriculture   almost   in  spite   of   itself.      In  1827,    consular  agents 
abroad  were   asked   to   collect   and  send  to  America  foreign  seeds 
and  plants   that  might      be  useful   to   this   country.      No  means, 
however,    vrere  provided  for  the  proper  care  and  distribiition  of 
these   seeds.      Not   long  after  the  Patent  Office  was   established  in 
1836,    its   Commissioner,    Henry  Leavitt  Ellsworth,    took   it  upon  him- 
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self  to  collect  and  distrioute  these.   In  1839  Congress  for  the  first 
time,  appropriated  money  for  the  distri"bution  of  seeds  and  the  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  statistics.   These  appropriations  were  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  agricultural  services  of  the  Patent  Office  gradually 
extended  until  a  separate  department  was  established  in  1862. 

These  historical  details  indicate  the  growing  accumulation 
of  needs  upon  which  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  a.nd.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  established.   They  came  on  the  crest  of  a  long, 
irrestible  ground  swell  of  public  sentiment.   Those  who  are 
philosophically  inclined  or  historically  minded  will  observe  the 
pattern  of  development:  first,  individuals  took  up  the  cause;  then 
societies  of  private  individuals;  these  enlisted  support  first  from 
the  states,  and  finally  from  the  federal  government.   This  chain  of 
Causes  and  events  reveals  the  growing  national  ujiity  of  the  varied 
states  and  sections  of  this  coimtry.   It  discloses  the  tendency 
Trd'iich  is  as  old  as  our  country  for  the  people  to  demand  federal 
action  when  individual,  local,  and  state  efforts  prove  inadequate. 

The  peaceful  acts  of  1862  which  we  now  celebrate,  are 
significant  for  many  reasons.   The  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  constituted  the  recognition  by  the  goveriiment  of 
the  needs  of  the  diverse  multitude  that  by  sweat  and  strain  pro- 
vides the  bread  we  eat  and  the  clothes  we  ?/ear.   This  is  practical 
application  of  democratic  principle;  it  denies  that  governments 
will  eternally  yield  to  the  demands  of  concentrated  and  entrenched 
economic  interests,  while  failing  to  heed  the  scattered  voices 
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of   those  who   are   actually  most   n-umerous. 

The  Land  Grant   College  Act  was   an  application  of  jkierica' s 
f'^ith  in  progress  and  in  education.      It    served  eventually  to 
establish  a  great  and  unique   system   of   schools   of  higher  education 
throughout   the  whole  United   States.      It   advarxced  the  cause    of  en- 
lighteiTuent   among  a  pioneer  people  who  were   as  tiuly  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  popular  education  as  in  any   other  sense.      It  was  an 
important  riillar  in  the  national  temple   of    a  peojjle  possessed  of 
an  ahiding  faith  that    "Ye   shall  know  the  tru.th  and  the   truth   shall 
make  Ye  free,"      It  was   characteristic  of   a  pioneer  people  who 
conquered  a  wilderness  with   s\Teat   and     lolood,    yet  who  in  the  m.idst 
of   immense  physical  hardships   retained  a  'belief   that   there   is  more 
wisdom,  than  folly   stuffed  in  "books.      It    is   characteristic  of  them 
that  they  were    eager  not   only  for  old  triaths,    hut   did  not  fear  the 
inquiries   that  extend  yian's  knowledge  "beyond  old  "boundaries. 

A  third  act  passed  in  the   sane  year  deserves  mention  here 
"because   it  was   cut  from  the   same  horiO-spun.      The   Homestead  Act  T/as 
also  a  response  to   dcm.ojids   that  were   strongest   'u.iong  the  pioneer- 
farnor  elements.      The  purpose  of  the  a.ct  was   to  'put   a   stop 
to   the  acquisition  of  pu'blic   lands  for   speculative  purj'oscs,    and 
instead  to  maice   them  availa"ble    to  bona  fide   settlers  who   v/ould 
develop  and  vrork   their   own  farms.      Althoiigh  later  abuses  prevented 
this   act  from  accom.plishing   all   the   good  its  fra'ners   intended, 
it    served  nevertheless   to   open  the  frontier  to    the   little  man.      It 
made   land  and  jo"bs   available   to  all   those   landless  and  jobless  ones 
who  had  the   strength  and  will  and  courage   to  go  forth  into   the 
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wilderness   and  work    the   land  and  do   the  job.      It  held  open  tha.t 
constantly  shifting  frontier  which   for  a  century  was   the   strongest 
"bulwark  of  American  democracy  and  which  was   the  real    soiirce  of 
.America'  s  fame   as  a  lajid  of  opport-onity. 

In  1862   this   country  was   split   in    t\/o,    and  hitter  war   was 
raging  between  ITorth  and  South.      At   this    time   of  greatest   discord 
and  of  most    emhittered   sectionalism,    Congress   quietly  passed  these 
laws  of  peace  and  unity   Wnich   in   the  long  years    since  have    vorlzed 
a  grea.t   good  to   the  people   of   every   state   an.d  of   every   section  of 
the  country. 

There   is    a  s^TP.bolism  here,    for   the  hand   that    signed   them   was 
the  hand  that    saved  the  political  union  of   this   country.      Abr,aham 
Lincoln,    in   v/hose  honor  a  WTcath  has  just   hecn  laid   at    the  Memoria.l. 
was  molded  in   the  pioneer   tradition.      He    vvas    the  product   of   that 
pioneer,    agrarian   civilization   that    estahlished   the  most   cherished 
of  American   traditions.     His   creed  was  "based  on  conceptions  of 
"onified  interests   ;3nd  progressive   tenets,    and  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  common  men.      He  personified   the  pioneer   spirit   in  his 
ovm  self-cdi-ication,   his    zeal   for  progress,    and  his   rare   comhinati:^n 
of  "high  idealism  and  uncom.mion  good   sense  concerning   the   realities 
of  life.      Ahraliara  Lincoln   was,    in  hrief,    the  product   of  those   same 
forces   end  t  radit ions   which  fo^ond   expression  during  his  presidency 
in  the  esta-'blishment   of  institutions   recognizing   the  dignity,    the 
importance,    the  national    scope,    and   the  progressive   interests   of 
agriculture. 
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Agric-ulture  and  its   institutions   today  renia.in  true   to   the 
pioneer   spirit   of  which  the  Department    ,arid   the  Land  Grcmt    Colle^^-es 
were    oorn.      They  are    still   aninatod  "by  and  endowed  with   the  ui'ge    to 
proceed  from  goal   to  goal   into   a  horizon   that  is    ever   widening. 
Agriculture   tries    to  "be   realistic   enough   to   employ  practical   expedients, 
and  far  sighted  enough   to   guide  action  by  the  highest   ideals   and 
o'bjectives.      It   is  democratic  and  "believes  profo'ondly  in   the 
a'bility  of   the  people   to   govern,    and  "believes   that    the  people   in 
fact  must   govern.      It    serves   the   interest   of  a,  whole  nation;    it 
knows   its   owi  interests   a,re    spread   to    every  couJitjA  in   this   coiontry, 
and   tliat    its  own  v/elfare   is  bo'iind  up  inextrica''Dly   with   the   welfare 
of  all    sections   and  all   classes. 

Agriculture  knows    that  pioneering  days  are  not   over.      The 
problems   and  the  frontiers  of  today   are  not   the  problems   and 
frontiers   of  yesterday.      Yet   I  think  we   can  do  no  better   today 
than  to    follow  the   spirit   of   the  pioneers.      Let  us   "borrow  from 
their  courage,    their  resourcefulness,    their   orjtiraism,    tlieir    zest 
for  life,    their  rea^diness    to   adopt  measures    to    suit    circumstances, 
and  with  alertness   smd   confidence,    fa.ce    the  unknovfli   future   as   they 
once   faced  the  unkno\'m  west. 
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UNI'IT]D  STAIES  DEPAR'EvIMT  OF  AGRICULIURE 
Release  Wlien  Delivered. 

TI:IE  ROLE  OF  GO-VTIRIMMT  IN  AGRIGTJLTORAL  DEVELOMMT 

Audress  delivered  hy  H.  R.  Tolley,  Cliief,.  . 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economicis,  U,  S. 
Depri.rtirient  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Araerican 
Ari30ciation  for  the  Advaiicenent  of  Science, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  ilune  2?,  1939, 


Eighty  years  ago  the  VJisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  meeting  in  Milwaukee,   Tlie  appearance  of  Milwaukee  then  was 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  but  not  nearly  so  diff(^rent  as  vras 
the  city's  hinterland.   Outside  its  borders  stretched  away  a  State 
that  v/as ,  in  th^^  words  of  the  principal  speaker  of  thR  Society's 
fair,  "young,  prosperous,  and  soon  to  be,  great,"  That  speaker 
was  Abrahpja  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  m.ost  important  in  our  history,  so  far  as  the  relation- 
ship between  0-ovprament  and  agriculture  is  concenied,  yet  the 
address  he  made  here  then  vias   the  only  extended  address  on  agriculture 
that  he  ever  made.   '  ,       " 

"I  -oresumpi  I  am  not  expected  to  employ  the  time  assigned  me 
in  the  mere  flattery  of  formers,  as  a  class,"  he  said  in  intr<9ducing 
his  theme.   "My  opinion  of  thrm  is  that,  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  people.   In  the  nature 
of  things,  th.-y  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  class;  and  I  believe 
there  really  are  more  attempts  at  flattering  them  than  any  other;  the 
reason  of  which  I  cannot  perceive,  unless  it  be  that  they  can  cast 
more  votes  than  any  other.   On  reflection,  I  em   not  quite  sure  that 
there' is  not  cause  of  suspicion  against  you,  in  selecting  me,  in  some 
sort  a  politician,  and  in  no  sort  a  farraer,  to  address  you."  l/ 


1/  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Department 
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Now,  Lincoln's  day  v;as  a  day  mucli  lil'e  ours,  for  all  its 
external  difreronces.   Old  molds  were  cracking  and  nexv  vessels 
were  be inf;  prepared  for  iiev;  wine.   Ti;;o  years  after  his  Milwaukee 
speech  he  v;as  the  President  of  a  country  that  ivas  split  in  one  of 
the  great  civil  conflicts  of  history.  And  this  quotation  from  his 
speech  seems  to  me  to  strike  a  note  that  then  was  essentially  new. 
This  is  its  frank  recof^nition  of  the  elective  basis  of  politics, 
the  political  basis  of  much  af^ri cultural  change,  and  the  stake  of 
each  in  the  other. 

Indeed,,  the  remarkably  concrete  nature  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
thought  Vv'ith  respect  to  farmers  and  farm  problems  is  evident  through- 
out his  speech  in  this  city  in  1859,  much  as  the  specific  details 
with  which  he  dealt  may  have  changed.   He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  education  ^ov   the  rank  'tr.d  file  of' farmers,  thus  foreshadowing 
in  some  sort  the  Smith-Levt.r  Act  of  1915;  he  discussed  at  great 
leir^th  the  potentialities  of  mechanical  plowing;  particularly 
modern  ic  the  alarm  he  expressed  at  the  decline  in  grain  yields, 
with  the  implications  of  already  perilous  erosion;  finally,  his 
respect  for  "book  learning"  and  the  need  he  indicates  for  fusing 
this  "book  learning"  with  practical  experience  are  of  close  concern 
to  us  here  today. 

Inspectinr  his  v;ords  to  the  V/isconsin  farmers  of  1059,  xve 
arc  reminded  that  it  v/as  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  v.-as  set  up,  that  the  Homestead  Act  xvas 
adopted,  and. that  the  Land -Grant  College  system  was  established. 
All  of  the  acts  embodying  these  'idvances,  each  in  itself  of  far- 
:  reaching  import  to  American  agriculture,  were  signed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
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in  1862,  vjithia  n  fovj  w;rk3.  Yet  it  must  hn   r^er.ibered  that  e^ich 
v^as   tho  out^-i-owtb  of  lonc-continuod  public  dcmnd  by  tbe  ^frricultural 
population  for  (effort  on  the   part  of  tbe  Govemraent  in  its  behalf. 

Arud  it  soems  to  rae  that  in  his  Milvrauker.  speech  Mr.  Lincoln   _, 
is  recognising  the  validity  of  those  dervnrds  of  the  people,  demands 
thot  call  upon  th^.  sciences,  and  particularly  upon  the  sociel 
sciences,  just  as  much  as  unon  Governr;u:nt.   This  claim  of  the  people 
is  for  recof-iition  of  th;-.  people's  needs.   It  seems  to  me,  too, 
that  the  recognition  of  those  needs  forms  a  common  ground  for  oil 
of  the  socir:l  sciences,  not  only  for  the  c^conomists  but  for  social   , 
and  other  psychologists,  for  sociologists,  for  political  scientists, 
for  cultural  anthropologists,  ard  for  all  the  oth.-rs.  In  recent 
weeks  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  v;e  hnve  been  exploring  these 
sciences  vrith  a  view  to  -indinf^  out  Tvhat  they  c^m  offer  to  Governra.^nt 
and  what  Government  cur  offe-r  to  them.  We  h^ive  had  frenerous  help 
of  leaders  in  many  of  the  fi. Ids  I  have  mentioned.  And  I  have  come 
to  believe,  "s  a  result  of  these  conferences  nnd  of  reflection  »apon 
the  m^ter,  ttet  all  of  the  social  sciences  can  contribute  in  greategt 
degree  to  human  welfare  if  T:heir  work  is  organized  around  those 
problems  on  Tihich  the  ueople  w-Tit  help.   The  peopl..  neve  a  right  to 
ask  this  concern  from  the  social  sciences,  and  if  this  Jv.st  demand 
is  met  then  not  only  will  th-  p^^oplr.  benefit,  but  the  sociel  sciences 
themselves  v.dll  be  invigorated. 

In  our  day,  vre  have  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  dcsaand 
of  farm  people  for  Governraant  assistance,'  Ve   have  seen,  too,  an ' 
equally  great  increase  in  the  efforts  of  Government  to  meet  this 
demand,  together  with  more  varied  ways  of  trying  to  help  faiTry:rs. 
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But  the  history  of  Federal  efforts  to  deal  ivith  agricultural 
problems  goes  far  back,  rauch  farther  indeed  than  Mr.  Lincoln* s  . 
adninistration.  The  lon^^  gtruf.gle  durinr  the  early  decades  of 
our  country's  existence  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
internal  improvements,  the  boldness  v/ith  v;hich  Thomas  Jefferson 
seized  his  chance  to  acquire  Nev;  Orleans  as  the  all-important 
agricultural  outlet  of  the  younp  republic,  even  the  long  struggle 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  tariffs  in  an  effort  to  maintain  this 
country  as  an  af*i"i<^'^ltural  country  -  all  of  these  were  different 
facets  of  p;ovemmentHl  assistfinco  to  arriculture  usually  desirned 
to  rectify  vrhat  farmers  rer^nrdcd  as  •■conomic  ineqxialities. 

But  mor«-  important  than  all  otiior  political  activity  to 
assist  farmers  vias  the  Fr;doral  land  policy'-,  T"hich  reached  something 
of  a  culmination  in  the  Homostnad  Act  of  106??-.   I  do  not  need  now 
to  dwell  upon  the  accompaniments  of  -irror  and  misdeed  that  marked 
our  land  policy.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  Yazoo  Frauds,  with 
the  bitt-;r  fate  of  the  Iridi'ms,  with  the  lavish  land  f?ifts  to  rail- 
road companies.  We  aro  aware,  too,  of   the  wasteful  t-7.-nloit&tion 
that  accompanied  the  westward  surges  of  peojile  i\nc\   vjith  tlv  'rtrove 
error  of  the  Homestead  lav:s  thfc:mselv.;;s  in  restricting  s-ttlers  to 
Z20  and  640  acres  in  regions  where  thousands  of  acres  v^re  required 
for  a  livelihood  in  this  day.  When  all  this  catalogue,  of  tragedy 
and  error  is  completed,  hovjever,  the  groat  faot  of  exnlosiV'.-'ly 
energetic  settlement  and  civilization  remains.   It  vrill  not  profit 
us  now  to  cry  over  the  spilt  milk  of  land  policy,  or  to  praise  it 
unr^jservedly  as  "the  American  vray"  or  any  other  way.   For  rood  or 
ill,  our  land  policies  in  the  past  have  been  the  response  of 
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Government  to  an  oven/whelming  demand  of  the  people  for  land,  for 
cheap  land,  for  free  land.  _ 

Still  a.nother  response  of  Government  to  the  people  was 
evident  in  the  establishment  of  the  Depftrtraent  of  Agriculture.   In 
his  announcement  to  Corrgress  of  the  establishment  of  the  Department, 
Mr.  Lincoln  set  forth  the  nature  of  this  response,' 

,  wrne  Commissioner  (of  Agriculture)  informs  me  that  within 
the  period  of  a  few  months  this  Department  has  established  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  correspondence  and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly  beneficial  results  in  the 
development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  recent  improvements  in 
agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in  the  collect- 
ion of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  States. 

"Also,  that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely 
seed's,  cereals,  plants,  and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published 
and  liberally  diffused  much  valuable  infonnation  in  anticipation 
of  a  more  elaborate  report,  which  will  in  due  time  be  furnished, 
embracing  som.e  valuable  tests  in  chemical  science  now  in  progress 
in  the  laboratory,**  2/       , 

Tlie  Department  thus  v/as  designed  to  comply  vith  the  insistent 
call  for  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  and  for  physical 
and  economic  research.   This  insistence  on  the  "oart  of  ar.riculture 
likewise  was  reflected  in  the  Morrill  Act  providing  for  grnnts  of 
land  to  the  States  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges, 
grants  that  later  were  supplemented  by  cash  aids  in  the  second 
Morrill  Act  and  the  Nelson  Act.   Here  again  we  are  on  familiar 


2/  Senate  Document  439,  Sixty-second  Congress. 
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ground.  All  of  us  rer.ember  the  steady  growth  of  this  system  of 
grant-in-aid  and  are  ai^are  of  the  contributions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  on 
the  other,  in  the  fields  of  economic  and  physical  research  and  in 
making  available  to  fawners  the  results  of  thair  findings.  The 
culmination  of  this  twin  growth  came  in  1914  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  founding  of  the  Extension  Service,  which 
this  year  is  cele.brB,ting  its  first  ciuo.rter  of  a  century.  Those  E5 
years  have  seen  the  county  agent  become  a  s:^bol  of  the  relation- 
ship between  agriculture  and  government. 

■  The  point  I  vnlsh  to  emphasize,  however,  is  that  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  was  still  another  depart;ire  in  government's  attempts  to 
meet  the  demands  of  farm  people.  Where  before  the  people  had 
sought  merely  to  get  from  Govermont  the  facilities  for  research 
and  education,  now  they  had  demanded  and  obtained  aggressive  steps 
by  Government  to  bring  the  fruits  of  research  to  the  neople.   Let 
us  notice,  too,  that  these  steps  were  a  tacit  admission  that  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  was  required  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  people.   The  State  Governments  alone  could  not  meet 
those  demands;  if  they  were  to  do  so,  they  required  the  support  of 
the  National  Government.   The  Smith-Lever  Act  embodied  that  view; 
it  also  embodied  another  theory:  Tliat  is,  if  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  advances  of  research 
and  action,  then  the  people^s  Government  must  act  to  bring  them  to 

the  rank  and  file. 

From  1862  to  1914,  however,  is  a  long  jump,  especially  in 
the  history  of  a  people  so  volatile  and  optimistically  insatiable 
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as  ours.  The  half-century  after  the  Civil  VJar  gave  birth  to  the 

modern  restlessness  of  farm  people,  an  intellectual  as  well  as 

physical  fernient,  that  coined  the  terns  "agrarian  discontent", 

"farm  revolt",  and  the"  other  phrases  that  have  persisted  dovjn  to 

our  day  until,  as  someone  has  said,  the  plight  of  the  farmer  threatened 

to  rival  the  v;eather  conversationally  both  in  popularity  and  dullness. 

This  v;as  the  time  v-hen  the  Grangers  called  upon  Government  to 
end  the  abuses  of  the  railroads,  v/hen  the  Farmers  Alliance  swept  the 
West  and  South  with  its  demand  for  Government  backing  for  farmers' 
cooperatives  and  for  new  credit  facilities  to  combat  the  rising 
costliness  of  farm  land.  And  th<-':>3e  were  the  days,  too,  of  the 
Populists  and  of  William  Jennings  Bryan's  rallying  cry  for  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  force  a  price  and  nom-.ta'sr/   structure  more 
favorable  to  farmers,  .  ,  ,   •  , 

■■■  ■  .    What  did  it  all  mean,  in  terms  of  the  relationship  of 
Government  to  agriculture?  Well,  at  bottom  it  meant  a  radical 
snift  from  the  earlier  conception  of  the  role  of  Government.   For 
these  appeals  xvere  for  direct  Governm'^nt  help  to  give  the  farmer  a 
secure  and  satisfactory  level  of  living.  We  all  know  that  he  didn't 
get  it  I  and  that  in  the  confusion  and  prosperity  of  war  days  and 
postvrar  booms,  the  cry  of  the  farmer  at  first  v/as  softened  by 
temporary''  high  prices  and  then  i/as  concealed  in  the  general  glow 
of  an  industrial  prosperity  stimulated  by  an  unhealthy  loan-induced 
foreign  trade. 

''.•■'■  Yet  that  breathing-spell  was  a  delusion  to  those  who  thought  ■ 
that  Government  no  longer  had  to  bother  v/ith  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  farmer.   Our  whole  economy  had  developed  threatening  fissures 
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under  a  thin  surface  coating  of  prosperity,  and  when  those  cracks 
began  widening  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  the  appeals  of  ah 
outraged  agriculture  becarie  more  vocal  than  ever  before.   And 
always' the  cry  ^tos  for- help  from  the  National  Government,  regardless 
of  finespun  theories  about  the  role  of  Government.  '  Such  theories 
long  since  had  been  disregarded  in  the  case  of  credit.   It  had 
been  pretty  generally  acknowledged  for  many  years  that  insofar  as 
credit  was  afforded  by  Goverrjnental  agencies,  the  furnishing  of 
that  credit  was  almost  exclusively  a  function  of  the  National  . 
Government.   But  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  the  various 
equalization  fee  and  export  debenture  plans,  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  among  other  schemes  wore  brought  forvjard,  all  of  them  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  National  Government's  power  to  improve  the 
relative  economic  position  of  agriculture, 

■  ■    As  the  great  depression  deepened  early  in  this  decade,  this 
long  agitation  for  Governmental  assumption  of  responsibility  reached 
a  climax.  Early  in  this  Administration,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  was  set  up  to  raise  the  level  of  farm  income.   The 
Soil 'Conservation  Service  later  arose  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
Government  assistance'  in  solving  an  erosion  problem  tliat  long  since 
had  gone  beyond  the  ability  of  individuals  to  cope  with.  Purchase 
of  submarginal  lund  by  the  National  Government  was  authorized  in 
response  to  appeals  for  rebuilding  an  exploited  public  domain.   Ihe 
Farm  Credit  Arlministrat  ion,  composed  of  several  existing  agencies, 
was  established,  to  meet  the  call  for  better  credit  facilities.   The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  became  the  answer  to  the  cry 
for  cheaper  farm  electricity  and  Government  help  in  cooperative 
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action  to  get  it.  The  Faim  Security  MTninistration  evolved  as 
the  meai^m  for  meeting  the  appeal  for  aid  to  the  lower  economic 
groups  of  farm  people*  "        .'"■■■'     ■■'■,.■ 

;     The  vxheel  had  come  full  circle  from  the  days  when  the  pioneer 
fanner  might  be  born,  raised  and  buried  on  a  wilderness  farm  -wfcere 
he  never  saw  a  tax  collector  or  an  agent  of  the  Federal.  Government ^ 
to  our  day  when  the  Individual  fanner  is  more  than  aware,  of  the 
relation  of  that  government's  activity  to  his  ovm  well-being. 

■ ■ .      II. 

And  now,  here  vre  ^ve,    in  a  tme  of  Governmental  stresses 
and  strains  arising  fram  economic  and  social  pressures  that  have 
grovm  increasingly  complex.  This  progression  is  almost  mathematical! 
Gre;ater  and  greater  complexity  of  econaiy  and  living,  stronger  and 
stron^r-"^  deru^nds  for  action  by  the  National  GoverrMent  to  deal  vath  ■' 
these  complexities.  Does  it  follov/  with  mathematical  inevitability 
that  Government  also  must  grow  mope  and  more  complex?  Is  there  a 
way  out,  some  ivay  that  will  at  once  make  Government  an  institution 
m.ore  usei\il  to  the  people  and  yet  keep  it  from  becoming  a  bureau- 
cracy as  numerous  and  devourin;^  as  the  locust? 

In  quest  of  an  answer,  let  us  look  at  the  developing  response 
of  the  National  Government  to  its  new  responsibilities  in  recent 
years.   Congress  has  replied  to  the  nev;  demands  In  an  almost 
bewildering  profusion  of  new  lav's  and  authorizations  for  programs 
and  expenditures.   Tlie  courts  in  their  turn,  despite  such  dainaging 
actions  as  the  invalidation  of  the  earlier  AAA  in  the  Hooaac  Mills 
case,  have  tended  consistently  in  the  direction  of  a  liberalized 


interpretation  of  the  Constitutional  authority  to  Congrefrs  to 
regulate  interatsto  co^nerce  and  to  lef^islate  for  the  general 
\velfarp.  Earlier  this  nonth,  in  its  final  opinion  day  of  the 
last  term,  the  Supreme  Court  afl'imied  the  constitutionality  of 
legal  provisions  whereundpr  Gonfrress  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  its  power  to  regulate  the  marketing  of  milk  moving 
in  interstate  cc^morce..  «Tiiis  po^-rer  over  commerce,  v^hen   it  exists," 
said  the  majority  opinion  in  one  of  the  tv:o  cases,  "is  complete  and 
T^erfect."  I  think  it  is  v/orth  noticing,  too,  that  the  Court  regarded 
as  one  of  the  important  circumstances  in  the  case  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  producers  had  voted  in  favor  of  the-  order  enforcing 
the  nilk  marketing  agreement. 

And  the  executive,  branch  of  Crovernment ,  for  its  part,  has 
tried  to  make  effective  the  intent  of  Congress  in  a  thousand  ways, 
many  of  xvhich  have  heen  pioneering  in  new  fields  of  Governmental 
activity.  My  special  concern  here  is  with  this  last  branch  of 
Government,  since  the  executiv(.  branch  in  our  day  is  the  one  that 
is  supremely  concerned  in  day-to-day  dealings  with  people  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives.   It  is  to  the  Goverrjnent  administrators 
that  the  people,  acting  through  Congress  in  laws  validated  by  the 
Courts,  have'  turned  over  in  recent  years  more  and  more  responsibility 

for  their  v;elfare. 

How  have  these  administrators  gone  about  the  management  of 
this  trust  and  the  fulfillment  of  tbis  responsibility?  Suppose  we 
cast  a  figurative  eye  over  the  part  of  the  country  that  is  our  host, 
the  Lake  States.  Even  a  cursory  look  at  the  operations  of  such  an--' 
orga.nization  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  for 
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instance,  op.ns  a  baffling  porspertlve  of  problems  and  attoinpts 
at  solutions.   In  Minnesota,  for  Instance,  in  the  AAA  program  for 
the  1937  crop  year.  70  percent  of  all  the  cropland  was  included  in 
the  program,  75  percent  In  Michigan  and  86  percent  in  Wisconsin. 

AAA  is,  of  course,  both  a  soil  conserving  and  an  income-   ._  ^ 
raising  agency.  Ihese  activities  have  included  the  purchase  and     , 
diversion  of  agricultural  commodities.   In  Minnesota,  for  instance, 
from  July  1937  to  May  1936.  it  bought  $817,000  worth  of  dry  skim 
milk,  eggs,  peas  and  potatoes,  in  VUsconsin  and  Michigan  more  than 
1900,000  each  in  similar  comoflities.   In  its  campaign  for  building 
up  the  soil,  the  AAA  prORrao  durinr.  the  1936  crop  year  resulted  in  ^ 
seeding  legumes  and  legume  mlxtur<,3,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture 
establishment,  and  in  planting  forest  trees  on  six  and  a  half 
million  acres  in  these  three  States,  and  in  its  diversion  program 
that  crop  year  production  on  more  than  2.700,000  acres  in  Minnesota. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  shifted  from  soil-depleting  to  soil- 
conserving  crops.  Lastly,  AAA  spent  for  all  purposes  from  January  1, 
1937,  through  June  30,  1938,  approximately  $18,400,000  in  Wisconsin. 
112,555.000  in  Michigan,  and  $30,000,000  in  Minnesota.   ^      ■ 
,„.-:,,   The  figures  that  I  have  cited  give  you  only  a  very  sketchy 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  IM.   progr..n.  Suppose  we  look 
now  at  the  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.   B>e  SCS  is 
now  working  with  five  soil  conservation  districts,  set  up  under 
State  laws  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Thousands  of 
farmers  in  those  districts  are  cooperating  in  the  rr^nagement  of 
more  than  300,000  acres  of  their  land,  and  the  SCS  is  providing    - 
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them  with  technical  advice  and  the  loan  of  equipment  for  that  v;ork. 
In  these  States,  too,  the  SGS  h^s  nine  demonstration  pro j,eots  and 
is  vjorkinj^  through  E3  Civilian  Conservation  JJ^rps" camps  in  its 
battle  to  preserve  the  pJiysical  basis  of  our  agricultural  econany. 
It  also  manages  12  land  utilization  projects,  areas  covering  about 
325,000  acres  where  Crovemment  pruchase  of  land  is  the  means  for 
social  and  econcmio  adjustment.  In  one  of  these  projects  alone, 
the  Wisconsin  Isolated  Settler  Project,  Orovemnent  purchases  of 
land  are  being  made  in  24  counties  to  cciaplement  zoning  ordinances 
enacted  in  those  counties  under  Wisconsin's  enabling  acts. 

Here  we  have  seen  soraething  of  the  size  of  the  job  that 
Government  tackles  v>'hen  it  tries  to  raise  farmer  income  and  to  conserve 
the  soil#  ¥Jhat  about  the  tnsk  of  hf?lping  the  lovjer  economic  groups 
of   farmers?  The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  the  Federal  agency 
that  has  this  duty.   In  its  progr?wi  in  Wisconsin  it  has  made 
rehabilitation  loans  to  30,340  borrowers,  in  Michigan  to  10,927, 
and  in  Minnesota  to  36,634,  The  sums  it  has  loaned  have  amounted 
to  more  than  six  and  three-quarters  million  dollars  in  Minnesota, 
in  Michigan  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  in  ?/isconsin  to  more  than 
^5, 000, 000,   The  statistical  measure  of  its  success  with  this  huge 
undertaking  is  in  its  recent  survey  of  about  17,000  sample  families 
in  the  three  States,  which  showed  thnt  -^inco  midsummer  of  1935, 
borrov/ors  in  l/Visconsin  had  increased  their  average  net  xvorth  from 
$1,066  to  $1,522,  in  Michigan  from  $1,259  to  $1,506,  and  in 
Minnesota  from  $715  to  $1178  per  family. 

In  these  States,  too,  the  PBA  is  shepherding  the  devolopnent 
of  16  resettlement  projects,  five  each  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  and 
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six  in  Vfisconsin,  embracing  more  than  50,000  acres 'and  1,558  persotta. 
G-reendale,  one  of  tiie  three  5BA  suburban  projects,  is  of  course 
located  just  outside  this  city.  VJe  may  regard  these  projects  as 
social  laboratories.  Ih-ey  are  mostly  the  scattered  farm  tj.'pe, 
rather  than  community  projects,  but  each  embodies  some  phase  of 
farmer  cooperation,  experimentation  in  part-time  fanning,  and  other 
testings  that  will  yield  practical  results  of  great  Value  in  the 
development  of  future  fana  programs*  ■     . - 

Tliere  are  m^iny  other  similar  activities  of  the  Federal 
GoveiTOnent  in  these  States  in  (addition  to  those  I  have  cited.   The 
National  Park  Service  is  progressing  vrith  its  great  Isle  Royale 
Park  in  Lake  Superior  off  the  Michigan  coast,  and  it  has  helped 
in  building  and  promoting  many  of  the  more  than  100  State  parks 
in  the  three  States.   The  Forest  Service  is  administering  tv;o 
National  forests  each  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  five  in 
Michigan,  and  at  Madison  is  located  its  forest  products  laboratory. 
Indeed,  more  than  5,400,000  acres  of  land  in  these  three  States  is 
now  being  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,   Tnen,  too,  there  is 
the  Biological  Survey,  which  has  six  wildlife  refuges  in  Minnesota, 
the  same  number  in  V/isconsin,  and  four  in  Michigan,  covering  more 
than  218, 000' acres  of  land.   Some  idea  of  the  stake  of  the  Federal 
Government  here  is  possible  xvhen  it  is  considered  that  in  land 
purchase  alone,  these  three  agencies  —  the  Park  and  Forest 
Services,  and  the  Biological  Survey  —  have  an  investment  of  more 
than  $11,800,000,  This  is  vrlthout  regard  to  development  or  any 
other  costs.     '  ■'    ;■'■''';;'■  ':f ;.':■'-  ,?!■■':.'•■;■■■./.     .■;.-■. 
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It  is  not  so  much  the  success  of  any  of  these  Federal 
programs  that  interests  us  at  this  moment  ag  it  is  the  sheer  '■ 
magnitude  of  the  programs  and  of  the  probleins  they  are  attacking, 

♦ 

There  are  those  who  v;ill  say  that  such  success  as  has  been  attained 
in  these  efforts  to  help  famergs  has  been  at  the  cost  of  many 
mistakes,  of  mistakes  that  were  too  costly  to  justify  the  effort* 
That,  perhaps »  is  somewhat  irrelevant  hore.  What  is  relevant  is 
the  question  whether  such  programs  should  hav@  waited  upon  more 
research  and  fact-finding  so  that  possibly  some  of  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  could  have  been  avoidedt  The  best  reply  to  both 
irrelevant  criticism  and  relevant  question  is  thai>  every  attempt 
to  curtail  or  abandon  these  prograias  hiiB   failed  before  popular 
pressure  against  such  curtailraent  or  abandonment. 

Now,  the  words  '^popular  pressure"  are  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  there  is  a  social  necessity  for  the  programs,  a  social 
necessity  that  implies  a  social  duty  on  the  part  of  administrator 
and  researcher  alike.   It  is  not  nece^ary  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  research  in  order  to  insist  that  the  researcher  has  a  social 
duty.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  argue  that  the  research  expert  must 
desert  his  laboratory  for  the  hustings  on  behalf  of  every  finding 
he  arrives  at.   But"  it  is  necessary  in  our  time  to  insist  that 
until  research  affects  action,  its  value  remains  to  be  proved,  just 
as  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  action  cannot  wait  upon  refinements 
of  Tjerfectibility  in  research.  Through  1936,  the  experiment  stations 
located  at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
had  published  since  their  origins  1,744  bulletins  of  all  kinds.   I 
do  not  doubt  that  by  this  time  the  number  has  entered  its  second 
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thousand.  In  seairoh  of  these  figures  and  other  facts  I  called  upon 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economicg  for  ten  volumes 
containing  bulletins  of  these  three  lexperinient  stations  going  as 
far  back  as  18B5,  Now,  if  there  is  a  place  where  vital  living    \. 
research  would  appear  to  be  daily  iiseful,  it  Is  in  the  library  of 
the  Bureau,  Yet  I  discovered  that,  of  those  ten  volumes,  four  had 
never  been  xvithdrawn  fron  the  library  by  a  borrower  before.   One 
need  not  labor  the  point,  and  may  admit  such  qualifications  as  the 
likelihood  some  of  the  four  had  been  used  in  the  library.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  me  a  pertinent  illustration. 

Let  US  look  inside  S'QJa©  0f  those  voliomes*  The  agricultural 
literature  of  Michigan  is  vtslitstilioufi ,  not  least  in  it  being  the 
contributions  of  the  expsrinent  station.   In  1894,  after  five  years 
of  experimentation  at  the  South  Haven  substation,  the  experiment 
station  said  in  a  bulletin  that  "the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other 
copper  compounds  were  reliable  remedies  for  many  fungous  diseases, 
but  although  our  previous  experience  upon  a  small  scale  had  led  us 
to  believe  them  of  value  for  strawberry  leaf-blight,  raspberry 
anthracnose  and  peach  leaf-curl,  the  experiments  at  South  Ifeven 
the  past  year  have  fully  convinced  us  that  they  should  be  freely 
used  Upon  these  plants  whenever  the  diseases  are  troublesome," 
The  value,  potentially,  of  this  work  is  unquestionable;  one  wonders 
only  how  many  Michigan  farmers  since  that  distant  day  have  been 
able  to  follov;  the  recommendations.   In  1899  the  Michigan  experiment 
station  published  a  study  of  Michigan  forests  in  which  it  declared 
that  "there  should  be  such  a  modification  of  the  tax  laxvs  as  v;ill 
do  away  with  evagion  of  tax  payment ;  there  should  be  such 
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provision  inade  t^t  finally  all  lands  taken  back  by  the  State 
should  be  held  in  the  same  manner  aa  those  to  which  original 
titles  can  now  be  friven."  It  added  that  after  acquiring  such 
title,  the  State  should  put  the  forests  "under  the  charge  of 
competent  wardens,  help  along  by  planting,  pruning  and  keeping 
out  stock,  and  we  will  soon  have  another  forest."  Michigan,  of 
course,  took  steps  in  this  direction  earlier  than  did  most  States, 
but  these  steps  only  onipiiasize  the  general  tragic  failure  to  heed 
such  warnings  and  the  herculean  efforts  that  are  now  necessary  in 
the  Lakes  States*  cut-over.  ArA  in   1907,  to  choose  one  more  from 
among  many  instances,  the  station,  observing  that  "in  general,  it 
is  the  men  with  the^  STKilli-T  feialding.i  of  cattle  who  resort  most  to 
mixed  breeding,  and  v^ho  etSNf-  In   greatest  need  of  good  sires,"  urged 
formation  or  "proper"  farnor  organizations  to  "present  favorable 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  methods  of  breeding 
best  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  community," 

Here  in  Wisconsin,  too,  the  experiment  station  in  1895 
observed  in  a  study  of  the  countrj''  about  Superior  that  "there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  danger  of  serious  injury  being  sustained 
by  these  lands  through  the  drifting  of  the  slightly  coherent  soil 
and  by  the  destruction  of  crops  early  in  the  season  and  urged  the 
"judicioiis  reservation  of  certain  tiers"  of  land.   In  1916,  the 
station  vrarned  that  50  percent  of  VJisconsin  farms  were  subject  to 
erosion  and  that  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  "erosion 
occurs  on  at  least  75  percent  of  the  farms."  "Erosion  can  be 
prevented  in  many  instances,"  it  added,  "by  careful  tillage,  by 
alternating  crops  on  side  hills,  by  the  use  of  horizont'tl  channels 
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and  terraces,  arid  by  protecting  the  ravinegand  water  courses. 
The  Minnesota  station  in  1893  found  that  "the  continued  cropping 
of  soils  to  grain  cJrops  only,  without  any  system  of  rotation,  or  '  ^ 
other  treatment,  is  telling  severe ly»*  upon  the  topsoil  of  the 
State.  Three  years  later  the  station  said  that  "our  forest  is 
being  worked  like  amine  that  cannot  grow",  that  taxpayers  are 
"seriously  affected  by  the  increasing  areas  of  unproductive  land", 
and  concluded  that  the  State  "will  ovm  or  control  in  the  near 
future  close  to  5,000,000  acres  of .land  within  its  forested  area 
and  a  little  needed  legislation  might  result  in  making  the  title 
of  the  State  perfect  to  the  whole  amount."  Let  me  remark  here 
that  only  just  now  has  Minnesota  adopted  a  law  designed  to  establish 
clear  title  in  the  State  to  such  land,  I  will  revert  to  this  law 
again  in  a  later  discussion  of  county  planning. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  these  quotations  further. 
All  of  us  know  how  much  in  money  and  men  the  country  vrOxild   have 
saved  if  these  and  thousands  of  other  findings  had  been  put  into 
practice.  The  instances  I  have  given  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  federal  farm  programs  were  in  part  the  result  of  years  of 
accumulating  neglect  in  applying  the  results  of  such  research, 
and  that  they  were  charged  with  performance  of  a  job  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  knoTO  rather  than  by  the  accumulation  of  more  data. 

The  necessity  for  action  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
information,  vrithout  axvaiting  indefinite  accumulation  of  data  is 
one  thing  to  notice  ahout  these  gigantic  public  programs,  A 
second  thing  to  notice  is  that  in  every  instance  these  agencies 
have  been  forced  to  turn  to  participation  by  the  people,  not  alone 
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to  save  money  in   sulministration  and  to  bolster  dcsnocracy  by 
spreading  civio  reBponslbility,  but  in  order  to  achieve  success 
for  the  irrmediate  objects  they  had  in  view. 

The  AAk   lone  sinoe  discovered  that  it  nust  bring  In  local 
people,  not  only  in  deciding  whether  they  wanted  to  participate 
but  in  actual  administration  of  programs.  Now,  AAA  operates 
through  county  agricultural  conservation  committees  elected  by 
the  fanners  in  the  county  who  are  taking  part  in  the  program. 
The  complicated  job  of  applying  the  program  to  individual  farms, 
including  allocation  of  goals  and  allotments,  explanation  of 
details  to  farmers  and  Obtaining  acceptance  of  the  proposed  plans, 
checking'  on  pe;rforaance,  and  other  work,  is  done  through  these 
committees.  But  for  this  decentralisation,  this  drawing  in  of 
local  people  to  help,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  vast  AAA 
program  would  have  fallen  of  its  o\m  weight. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  conservation,  the  appeal  to  the  people 
was  just  as  direct  and  immediate.  I  have  pointed  out  that  there  are 
five  soil  conservation  districts  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan.  These  districts,  organized  under  State  laws,  are  a  very 
pointed  attempt  to  bring  both  the  ITederal  and  State  Governments 
•into  closer  contact  with  the  individual  farmer,  to  make  Government 
real  and  immediate  to  the  citizen  -  and  vice  versa.  The  Soil 
■  Conservation  Service  has  proceeded  from  its  start  on  the  theory 
that  progress  toxvard  saving  our  natural  resources  on  any  large 
scale  is  dependent  upon  action  by  the  people  themselves  toward 
that  end.   It  found,  ho^vever,  that  some  new  medium  was  needed  to 
enable  the  people  to  do  this,  because  the  cost  of  terracing. 
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contouring,  listing  and  the  other  generally  approved'  practices 
is  too  heavy  for  xiany  farmers  to  bear  alone,  because  reluctant 
minorities  may  vn'eak  great  damage  upon  the  land  of  their  neighbors, 
because  land  values  and  cropping  systems  may  be  out  of  line,  to   -^ 
name  only  a  few  reasons.  The  soil  conservation  district,  authorized 
by  State  law,  set  up  by  vote,  governed  by  elective  supervisors,  was 
the  answer  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  the  pressing  question: 
How  to  make  the  people  a  functioning  part  of  the  Governmental  process? 

The  PBA,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  with  an  entirely  different 
problem,  that  of  affording  to  lov;-lncome  farm  families  the  financial 
means  and  the  counsel  they  need  to  get  on  their  feet.   It  is  doing 
this  in  two  programs,  rural  rehabilitation  and  tenant  purchase;  and 
in  both  it  has  been  necessary  for  5SA  to  obtain  a  great  measure  of 
popular  participation.  The  making  of  rural  rehabilitation  loans 
depends  for  success  upon  the  willing,  adherence  by  tlie  borrower  to 
a  plan  of  operation  for  his  farm  that  "both  the  farmer  and  the  5BA 
can  agree  to.   Selection  of  farms  for  purchase  and  of  tenants  to 
occupy  the  fains  in  the  tona.nt  purchase  progran  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  State  citizens  committee  v/hich  chooses  from  the  roconmendations 
of  county  citizens  comriittees ,  and  fori-rards  its  own  choices  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  ratification.  Under  the  re- 
habilitation program,  in  fact,  a  method  of  froup  meetings,  is 
now  under  lAay,  wht;rein  farmers  discuss  viith  Government  technicians 
the  problems  of  making  a  plan  of  farm  operation,  then  return  home 
to  drav/  up  their  plans  themsel^/es  and  submit  these  plans  to  the 
ISA  for  approval.  Vv^hether  the  plans  are  drafted  this  way,  or  in 
the  customary  manner  of  across-the-table  conference  of  technician 
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and  farmer,  aggressive  interest  on  the  latter' s  part  is  the 
ess-ential  for  the  FSA  as  for  the  AAA  and  SOS. 

■  These  are  only  three  among  the  many  programs  of  the  Federal 
(Government  for  agricultural  assistance,  but  they  will  suffice,  I 
believe,  to  make  the  point  that  these  programs  have  been  forced 
by  the  very  complexity  of  the  problems  they  are  attacking  to  turn 
to  the  people  themselves.   This  necessity  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  dangerous  as  v;ell  as  stirring  times  in  v/hich  v;e  live,  times 
that  have  led  to  the  questioning  of  almost  every  political  faith. 
We  have  seen  fascism  in  Italy  and  National  Socialism  in  Germany 
and  military  oligarchy  in  Japan  grov;  from  isolated  patches  of 
disease  into  what  threatens  to  become  a  cultural  epidemic,  Nov; 
more  than  ever  our  particular  brand  of  democracy  is  put  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Ilarold  J".  Laski  in  a  recent  article  called  "Tl-ie 
Obsolescence  of  Federalism"  questions  whether  in  our  increasingly 
complex  social  and  economic  structure,  democracy  can  endure  under 
a  system  of  Federalized  State  governments,  with  a  National  Government 
that  is  one  of  strictly  limited  pov/ers,   I  believe  it  is  possible 
for  democracy  to  endure,  yes,  to  be  strengthened,  under  our  present 
form  of  goverrjnont.  Nevertheless,  I  think  some  of  Mr,  Laski' s 
observations  deserve  our  careful  consideration, 

"Political  systems  live  by  the  results  they  obtain  for  the 
great  mass  of  their  citizens,"  he  says.  "A  democracy  is  not  likely 
to  survive  on  foimal  grounds  merely;  it  xvill  survive  as  it  is  able 
to  convince  its  citizens  that  it  adequately  protects  their  powers 
■  to  satisfy  the  expectations  they  deem  their  experience  to  warrant. 
In  the  present  phase  of  American  capitalist  democracy,  the  central 
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government  largely  lacks  the  poxver  to  implf^ment  the  ends  it  is 
essential  it  should  serve  if  its  democratic  context  is  to  he 
maintained.   It  cannot  obtain  adequate  standards  of  government  In 
many  of  the  major  fields  it  seeks  to  enter.  It  is  hamstrung,  partly 
by  the  division  of  powers  from  v/hich  it  derives  its  authority;     ~  .- 
partly  because  the  Constitution  has  not  enabled  it  to  develop  the 
instrumentalities  essential  to  the  purposes  it  must  seek  to  fulfill. 
Its  effort  to  obtain  the  proper  recognition  of  collective  bargaining 
may  be  stricken  into  impotence  by  a  State  law  against  picketing. 
Its  effort  to  produce  proper  control  of  public  utilities  may  be 
rendered' vain  by  local  franchises  granted  in  a  period  vjhen  the  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  uniformity  in  this  field  had  not  dawned  upon 
the  public  consciousness.  So,  also  with  conservation;  with  the 
provision  of  adequate  educational  opportunity;  with  the  effective 
prohibition  (a  commonplace  of  any  well-ordered  state)  of  child  labor; 
with  the  coordination  of  relief  for  unemployment;  with  public  works, 
especially  in  the  utilization  of  the  possible  sources  of  electric 
power;  with  public-health  legislation...,.;  with  a  proper  policy  of 
public  roads  —  witness  the  breakdown  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
in  Arkansas  in  1923,  in  Kansas  in  1926  and  Maine  in  1929;  v/ith  a 
proper  policy  in  housing."  5_/        ^  ■ 

Mr.  Laski's  argument  is  not  that  "government  services  ought 
to  be  centralized  in  Washington",  but  that  "there  are  certain  objects 
of  administrative  control  now  left  to  the  States  for  which  they  are 
no  longer  suitable  units  of  rcjgulation"  and  that  "the  proper  objects 
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of  Federal  supervision  cannot  any  longer  be  dependent  upon  State 
consent". 

Now,  one  need  not  go  all  the  way  v/ith  Mr.  Laski,  in  his  • 
remedy,  in  order  to  agree  with  him  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
Indeed,  Congress  itself  tacitly  admitted  the  problem  when  it  began 
in  1933  the  policy  of  appropriating  money  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  his  expenditure  in  such  programs  as  those  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Faim  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  With  every  year  since, 
this  trend  tovvrard  imposition  of  responsibility  upon  the  National 
Government's  executive  branch  for  dealing  directly  vdth  the  in- 
dividual citizen  has  become  more  pronounced.  And  each  act  of  expan- 
sion was  a  tacit  affirmation  that  the  breakdovm  of  our  econony  in 
the  late  tv/enties  strengthened  the  insistence  that  the  Federal 
Government  do  something.  Each  v;as  an  admission  that  cooperation  of 
49  separate  governmental  units,  unless  Implemented  in  some  way, 
was  too  cumbersome  to  rely  on  in  a  time  of  crj.sis.  Never  before 
on  such  a  scale  had  Congress  laid  upon  the  execxitive  branch  of  the 
National  Govemiaent  such  responsibilities,  VJe  have  seen  how  the 
inevitable  corollary  of  those  responsibilities  was  the  closer 
partnership  of  the  individual  with  the  Federal  Government,   I 
propose  now  to  turn  to  the  final  step  -  Government's  attempt  to 
make  this  partnership  with  farm  and  rural  folk  an  efficient  one, 
the  county  agricultural  planning  project. 
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Let  us  asetune  that  I  have  made  out  a  good  case  for  the 
desirability  of' getting  the  peflple  to  participate  in  these  Federal 
programs,  that  we  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  this  point,  V^here, 
then,  does  the  expert,  the  man  of  technics,  come  into  this  picture? 
I  have  dravm  upon  Mr.  Laski's  ideas  and  felicitous  phrases  at  some 
length  already  tut  I  feel  impelled  here  to  help  myself  to  some  . 
other  words  of  his  that  seems  to  me  vdse  and  true, 

"The  expert,  today,**  Mr.  laski  says  in  another  paper,  "is 
•accustomed  to  a  veneration  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  priest 
in  primitive  societies;  for  the  plain  man  he,  like  the  priest, 
exercises  a  mystery  into  vzhich  the  uninitiated  cannot  enter.  To. ,,■■,:■•;: 
strike  a  balance  betxveen  necessary  respect  and  skeptical  attack  is 
a  difficult  task.  Tlie  experience  of  the  expert  is  so  different,  his 
approach  to  life  so  dissimilar,  that  expert  and  plain  man  are  often 
impatient  of  each  other's  values.  Until  we  can  somehow  harmonize 
them,  our  feet  will  be  near  to  the  abyss,"  4/ 

"Just  because  they  are  experts",  Mr.  Laski  says  in  this 
same  paper,  "the  v;hole  of  life  is,  for  them,  in  constant  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  to  a  part;  and  they  are  saved  from  disaster  only 
by  the  need  of  deference  to  the  plain  man's  common  sense.   It  is, 
I  believe,  upon  the  perpetuation  of  this  deference  that  our  safety 
very  largely  depends."   .;,..„  f,-,  • '   j-  •  ■  , ;  \  '  -  ■- 

Ilow  this  kind  of  common  sense  is  not  the  enthronement  of 
the  dull  and  ordinary  at  all.   It  harks  back  to  the  kind  of  Gammon 
Sense  that  v;as  tho  subject  matter  of  Thomas  Paine,  a  quality  that 
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is  associated  vdtli  the  hardheadedness  of  the  tnie  democrat,  the 
sturdy  self-reliance  that  not  only  insists  upon  liberty  but  discharges 
the  responsibilities  of  liberty.  To  that  kind  of  common  sense,  the 
technician's  knowledge  inevitably  must  be  the  servant,  must  be  the 
minister  rather  than  the  master, 

Vfhat  does  this  mean  for  the  relationship  of  government  to 
agriculture  in  terms  of  the  here  and  noav?  ViJell,  it  means  that  the 
layman,  the  farmer,  not  only  must  help  to  administer  these  giant 
programs  for  his  welfare,  but  that  he  also  must  enter  actively  into 
the  formulation  of  those  programs.  Nor  will  it  be  enough  simply  to 
ask  him  to  sit  in  vrith  the  technician  and  lend  his  advice.  No,  his 
thought  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  program  itself,  if  he  la 
to  apprehend  fully  that  democracy  can  give  him  what  he  wants,  if  he 
is  to  sense  the  responsibility  that  accompanies  liberty  and  the 
rewards  that  flow  from  that  acceptance.  Ke  cannot  be  asked  to  .do 
"pure"  research,  or  to  help  the  expert  continue  to  do  the  kind  of 
research  to  vihich  I  have  alluded  earlier  in  this  paper.   The 
technician  can  do  that  much  better  than  the  average  man,  and  the 
average  man*s  potential  contribution  will  never  be  realized  unless 
he  has  the  pov;er  of  decision  himself, 

A  final  important  aspect  of  this  matter  to  v/hich  I  wish  to 
call  attention  has  been  summed  up  by  my  friend,  F,  F,  Elliott, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  and  chief  of 
the  AAA^s  program  planning  division.  Dr.  Elliott  said  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  Detroit: 

"Any  close  scrutiny  of  our  past  land  policy  or  administration 
of  public  lands  vdll  indicate that  the  Government  actually  can 
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do  only  what  people  in  the  locality  most  affected  will  permit  it  to 
do.  The  Forest  Service,  for  example,  probably  has  as  great  a  degree 
of  control  over  the  national  forests  as  any  other  agency  administering 
large  areas  of  public  lands.  But  in  a  recent  article  an  Associate 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  estimated  tliat  the  current  carrying  .,',.--,. 
capacity  of  ranges  on  the  national  Forests  was  30  percent  below 
potential  productivity,  and  further  indicated,  *  recovery  could  be 
hastened  by  reducing  the  number  of  livestock  grazed,  but  heavy 
reduction  would  place  an  extra  burden  on  an  already  sorely  pressed 
industry.*   In  short,-  in  any  consideration  of  public  control  of  land 
use  the  nature  or  manner  in  which  the  democratic  process  works  must 
always  be  taken  into  account,"  5/  Expert  decisions  exDertly  arrived 
at  will  never  accomplish  that  objective. 

To  put  it  flatly,  then,  the  expert  must  be  the  counselor,  the 
citizen  the  one  who  decides. 

Realization  of  any  tlleory  always  is  more  oranplex  than  it 
would  appear  to  be  on  paper,  even  the  theory  of  simplification.   In 
setting  about  assuring  to  the  fanaers  the  power  of  decision  in 
formulating  agricultural  programs  of  Government,  v;e  must  work  within 
a  framework  that  has  never  been  shaped  specifically  to  that  task. 
This  entails  an  organization  and  an  attitude,  Tlie  organization 
is  embraced  in  a  partnership  between  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  land-Grant  Colleges,  working  through  the  State 
and  Federal  Extension  Services,  in  the  establishment  of  ocanmunity, 
county,  and  State  agricultural  planning  committees  of  farmers  and 
technical  advisers.  The  Bureau,  as  the "central  planning  agency  of 
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the  Department,  is  represented  at  each  college  by  a  State 
Representative  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  State  Land  Planning 
Cornmittee  and  a  mejuber  of  a  joint  Land  Grant  College-BAE  committee 
composed  usually  of  a  representative  of  the  Extension  Service  and 
a  representative  of  the  Experiment  Station,  in  addition  to  the 
Bureau's  representative. 

The  objective  of  this  organization  is  to  provide  for  adequate 
farmer  participation  in  agricultural  policy-making  in  communities, 
counties,  and  States;  and  to  provide  a  direct  channel  from  farmers 
to  the  appropriate  Government  agencies  in  Washington  that  are 
charged  vjith  administrative  responsibility  for  programs  that  affect 
the  farmers,  ViThether  it  will  prove  successful  depends  upon  the 
second  of  the  two  factors  that  I  have  mentioned  as  bearing  upon 
the  practical  means  of  achieving  an  agricultural  policy  through 
adequate  farmer  participation.   This  second  factor  is  that  of  . 
attitude.  A  determination  to  avoid  the  confusions  and  perils  of 
bureaucracy,  on  the  part  of  technicians,  and  a  faith  in  the  use- 
fulness of  their  activity,  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  are  the 
essentials  of  this  attitude. 

Perhaps  some  specific  references  will  help  mo  to  make  clear 
the  Way  this  relationship  between  Government  and  agriculture  works 
in  practice.  Earlier,  I  have  referred  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  project  in  north-^rn  VJisconsin  in  v;hich  land  is  being 
bought  in  24  counties  to  complement  the  zoning  vjork  of  those 
counties.  You  may  knovj  the  virtues  and  limitations  alike  of  rural 
zoning  ordinances.  Not  least  among  the  latter  is  their  inability 
to  correct  past  mistakes  in  land  settlement.   The  land  purchase 
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project  in  northern  Wisconsin  is  designed  to  assist  the  counties 
in  solving  tliis  problem  by  public  purchase  of  the  farms  that 
constitute  the  most  notable  instances  of  use  of  the  land  not  in 
conformity  with  the  approved  pattern.  Nov:,  such  purchases  obviously 
set  up  waves  of  local  influence  that  cannot  be  gauged  fully  In 
Washington,  or  even  in  Milwaukee.   Only  local  decision,  abetted  by 
such  expert  counsel  as  may  be  sought,  can  take  into  account  the 
multifarious  factors  that  must  be  regarded.  Hence,  county  agricultural 
planning  committees  in  northern  Wisconsin  are  recommending  and 
approving  the  purchases  that  are  being  made  under  this  project, 
"'     Across  the  lake  in  Michigan,  too,  we  have  a  rural  zoning 
instance  that  is  an  apt  citation  here,   last  year,  Michigan  county 
committees  got  started  on  the  job  of  mapping  all  of  the  counties 
in  the  State,  and  this  year  they  are  going  over  those  maps,  getting 
more  farmers  to  'participate  in  the  vjork  and  revising  the  mops.  Most 
of  you  know  that  Michigan  has  an  enabling  act  authorizing  county 
zoning  ordinances,  Menominee  County,  operating  under  this  enabling 
act,  has  approved  by  referendum  the  drafting  of  such  an  ordinance. 
But  the  county  has  recognijsed  the  wisdom  of  delaying  the  preparation 
of  the  ordinance  until  the  county  and  community  agricultural 
planning  committees  have  classified  Menominee  County's  land.  Here, 
too,  the  Value  of  the  average  man's  judgment  is  obvious. 

Then,  over  in  Minnesota,  to  turn  your  attention  westward,  a 
pioneering  effort  in  county  planning  has  been  made  in  Koochiching 
County,  where  a  good  many  months  back  the  people  started  working 
on  the  problems  of  their  county.  As  they  studied  them,  they 
became  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  this  same  problem  of  isolated 
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settlement  in  areas  ^/here  cost  of  public  services  v;as  exorbitant. 
They  asked  and  received  technical  help  from  the  Bureau  and  from 
their  Land-Grant  College  in  getting  together  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  isolated  settlement,  costs  of  public  services,  and  status 
of  tax  delinquent  land.  They  then  mapped  the  areas  unsuited  for 
f farming  but  open  to  settlement,  and  ained  v/ith  these  data  went  to 
an  interim  committee  of  the  State  legis.lature. 

This  committee,  in  turn,  became  interested,  and  the  upshot 
was  that  the  legislature  has  adopted  four  Important  pieces  of 
legislation.  These  are  a  zoning  enabling  act,  a  provision  for  title 
clearance  of  tax  forfeited  land  so  that  the  State  can  receive  a 
clear  title  v;hen  it  takes  over  such  land,  authorization  of  the 
exchange  of  state-ovmed  land  for  lands  of  the  United  States  or  for 
private  lands,  and  provision  for  the  classification  of  tax  de- 
linquent land  for  resale  or  for  retention  by  the  State  as  conser- 
vation land,  either  of  which  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  State 
Conservation  Commission.   It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  stress  to 
this  audience  the  beneficial  character  of  such  acts.  VJliat  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  is  that  the  force  that  motivated  this 
legislation  came  from  the  people  themselves  and  from  their  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  their  comnimity, 

IV 
VJe  have  surveyed  a  little  of  the  past  and  have  taken  a  look 
at  the  problems  of  the  present.  VJhat  of  the  future?  \Vhat  kind  of 
farm  programs  may  we  expect?  Wliat  will  the  role  of  Government  and 
of  the  individual  be  then? 
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Oiir  troubled  |)resent  is  the  framework  of  reforence  for  that 
future,  and  many  of  its  indices  are  apparent.  To  stnrt  with  the 
most  important  factor,  now  and  in  the  future ^  the  people,  we  know 
that  during  the  depression  more  than  a  million  persons  of  working 
age  were  added  to  the  population  every  year,  and  that  of  these  more 
than  600,000  ordinarily  would  seek  jobs.  From  1930  to  1940,  then,  ^ 
while  the  country  is  wrestling  with  acute  economic  difficulties, 
it  also  is  forced  to  deal  xvith  a  6,000,000  increase  in  those  who 
want  jobs.  We  may  say  that  by  the  middle  of  1957,  employment  in 
the  Nation  had  just  about  regained  the  level  of  1929,  but  that 
unemployment  had  inci^eased  by  about  the  number  of  new  workers 
added  to  the  population*  ■ 

Commercial  agriculture  as  now  constituted  offers  no  haven 
of  hope  for  these  jobless,  for  fam  populati^  has  increased  by 
200,000  a  year  since  1930  and  by  1938  v/as  1,650,000  greater  than 
it  was  in  1950  despite  some  migration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cities  currently  offer  little  hope  to  those  displaced  in  agriculture. 
Indeed,  people  driven  off  the  land  in  the  poorer  nreas  already 
have  created  a  staggering  migratory  labor  problem,  p^irtioulnrly 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.   They  come  from  areas  whore  f-a^i  pomilation 
is  in  excess  of  what  the  land  resources  will  sun-oort.   IJ^arthermore , 
people  are  increasing  in  numbers  most  rapidly  in  these  very  areas. 
The  400  counties  that  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  levels 
of  living  are  einong  the  highest  in  population  increase.   In  fact, 
if  they  were  given  30  years -without  migration  the  population  of 
the  poorest  counties  would  double  what  it  is  no^v,  ■  ■ ".     ■ 
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Population  experts  say  that  our  population  will  begin  to 
decline  in  another  quarter  century  or  thereabouts  but  even  if 
this  pressure?  from  rising  population  did  not  exist,  conditions 
in  such  areas  would  be  grave.  They  are  the  areas  of  poor  land, 
of  low  income}  of  high  birth  rate.  There,  15  to  20  percent  of 
the  families  v:ere  on  relief  in  1934-35,  twice  as  many  as  in  the 
so-called  normal  areas.  There,  cumulative  Federal  aid  from 
January  1,  1933,  to  March,  1938,  amounted  in  some  counties  to  . 
as  much  as  $200  for  each  man,  wc^an  and  child,  more  than  four 
times  the  average  in  other  rural  areas. 

To  s^im  up,  3,000,000  farm  families  are  in  (desperate  need. 
How  do  our  present  programs  stack  up  against  that  need?  Well, 
the  FSA's  146  homestead  projects  will  take  care  of  12,000  families, 
tenant  purchase  loans  x-d-ll  have  estr-blishod  7,000  families  on 
their  own  farms  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and  rehabilitation  loans 
will  have  helped  to  put  680,000  fsimilies  on  their  feet,  in  varying 
degree.   The  P3A  has- made  direct  aid  grants  to  413,000  families 
and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  given  work  to  about  a 
half  million  more. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  agriculture,  v,dth  9  percent  of 
the  national  income,  must  rear  and  educote  31  percent  of  the  neople. 

The  farm  programs  of  the  future  must  take- these  facts  as 
their  point  of  derjarture.   The  form  they  will  take  is  of  course 
a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide.  Yet  Congress  is  simply  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  people's  desires,  and  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
see  in  our  present  the  shapes  of  those  desires. 
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Vifhat  about,  for  one  thiiog,  the  maintenance  of  the  total 
farm  income  and  of  farm  prices?  In  recent  years,  the  major 
effort  of  those  dealing  with  faiTu  problems  as  a  single  entity- 
has  been  to  support  and  increase  total  agricultural  income  and   ,,--.._ 
the  levels  of  farm  prices  through  such  devices  as  benefit  payments ^ 
production  adjustment,  and  marketing  controls,   I  believe  the 
temper  of  the  people,  urban  and  rural  alike,  is  such  that  these 
objectives  vdXl  remain  continuing  objectives,  just  as  the  temper 
of  the  people  appears  to  insure  the  pa^nnent  of  a  living  wage  as 
an  industrial  objective,  >-      /  ■! 

The  questions  that  hisdg<^  that  agricultural  objective,  however, 
are  large  ones.   Can  the  vast  expenditures  that  such  -Drograms  re- 
quire be  continued  indefinitely?  Can  a  program  for  attainment  of 
that  objective  be  included  in  a  program  in  the  general  interest  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  farmers  as  a  group?  In  attempting  to 
find  the  ansvfers  to  those  questions,  there  is  another  very  pertinent 
attitude  of  thfe  people  that  enters,   I  believe  it^is  pretty  vrell 
accepted  now  by  farm  and  labor  groups  alike,  and  by  others,  that 
the  problcyn  is  not  one  simply  of  maintaining  a  healthy  commercial 
agriculture}  but  that  it  is  a  problem  involving  the  ^\'orking  out 
of  nevj  patterns  of  living.  ■  — 

As  I  see  it,  the  farm  programs  of  the  future  that  the  people 
will  insist  upon  will  strj^ve  not  only  to  give  farmers  as  a  class  a 
level  of  living  more  cotnmensurate  xvith  their  importance  to  the 
Nation  but  also  to  maintain  and  r(^. constrict  our  soil  resources;  . 
to  give  help  in  particuliar  to  the  bottom  one-third  of  fai?ners  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  two-thirds;  to  bolster  the  rural  culture  that 
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has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  characterizing  traits  of 
American  civilization.  Those  things  are  basic, 

I  do  not  propose,  in  discussing  the  achievement  of  these 
aims,  to  attempt  to  foresee  everything  that  will  happen  in  the 
future.   It  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  about  agriculture  is 
static,  now  or  in  the  future,  and  that  the  coning  farm  programs 
will  develop  new  needs  and  new  approaches  as  they  are  functioning. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  say  that  they  must  attack  the  problem  on 
both  sides,  the  urban  and  the  rural.  On  the  one  hand,  industrial 
recovery  or  Government  investment  must  provide  the  missing  absorptive 
factor  that  will  help  to  take  up  the  slack  in  surplus  population  and 
to  give  rural  areas  added  income,  on  the  industrial  side.  On  the 
other  hand  a  satisfactory  relationship  must  be  worked  out  between 
the  people  and  the  land,  on  the  agricultural  side.   To  put  concretely 
the  question  facing  us,  should  the  foimer  absorptive  factor  be 
supplied,  so  far  as  Government  is  concerned,  by  the  em-oloyment  of 
"surplus  rural  wrkers  in  extensive  public  service  and  other  public 

programs  in  rural  areas,  under  a  flexible  program  permitting 
'  contraction  and  expansion  as  the  requirements  of  private  industry 
are  indicated?  Are  not  such  a  program  and  industrial  expansion 
mutually  compatible?  Should  not  such  a  program  be  predicated  upon 
the  interlocking  interests  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  upon 
■  the  assumption  that  rising  rural  income  will  help  industrial 
production  levels? 

Public  works  in  rural  areas  have  their  limitations,  but 
those  limitations  may  not  be  insuperable.  And  in  such  service 
fields  as  education,  public  health,  public  welfare,  soil  conservation, 
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and  forestry,  v/e  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  the  need  is  not  go 
great  as  to  make  opportunity  almost  boundless,  practicably  speaking. 
This  need  would  be  throxvn  into  sharp  relief  both  by  the  program  that 
I  have  just  touched  upon  and  by   any  progi'am  desifgied  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  people  to  their  land  resources* 
For  what  the  Nation-  v/ould  be  doing  would  be  creating  new  patterns 
of  living  in  rural  communities.   If  vre  as  a  Nation  sought  to  bring 
about  this  adjustment,  vm   vK3uld  have  to  employ  numerous  tools.  As 
an  instance,  thero  is  the  payment  of  cash  benefits  both  as  inducement 
and  as  compensation  to  aiip^l^sil^mt  sach  police  power  as  it  may  become 
necessary  to  invoke*  The*  medil^  of  public  purchas/)  of  land  Is  a 
two-edged  tool:  It  could  bs  a  tool  to  help  shut  off  from  settlfsnent 
those  areas  which  arc  demonstrably  incapable  of  yielding  a  liveli- 
hood, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  give  an  avenue  to  farm  ownership,  on 
at  least  a  subsistence  basis,  to  everyone  capable  of  operating  a 
fann,  on  thu  other  hand.  This  would  mean,  too,  that  land  no  longer 
suitable  for  faming  must  be  developc^d  in  its  proper  functional  use 
to  return  a  living  to  so  many  as  it  is  capable  of  supporting  through 
forestry  or  grazing  or  similar  uses. 

Now,  this  would  moan  for  1-irge  segments  of  the  rural 
population  a  turn  from  a  strictly  commerci-:il  agriculture  toward 
part-time  fairaing  supplemented  by  income  from  oth^-.r  vsources,  either 
from-  private  industry  or  from  public  programs  of  vjorks  or  service. 
Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  such  a  turn  from  strictly  commercial 
agriculture  w^ould  be  much  more  than  a  turn  toward  simply  a  sub- 
sistence agriculture,  :••:! 
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This  country  has  a  pretty  brutalizing  form  of  that  kind  of 
subsistence  agriculture  right  now,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  of 
a  recent  book,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Raper's  "Preface  to  Peasantry.*^  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  evolution  of  new  patterns 
of  living  in  these  areas  is  a  major  consideration^  If  the  Nation 
closes  up  subnarginal  land,  if  it  helps  people  to  resettle  on 
"subsistence  farms,  if  it  gives  them  work  rebuilding  our  natural 
resources  or  bringing  the  public  servicoa  of  a  modern  day  to  their 
coixiunities,  it  is  turning  them  away  from  commercial  agriculture, 
and  yet  it  docs  not  divert  thorn  into  the  stream  of  industrial  or 
business  employment.  Will  it  not  become  necessary^  then,  to  supply 
through  the  pov^r  of  the  National  Government,  the  funds  to  make 
such  an  agriculture  one  thjxt  v;ill  be  an  adornment  and  not  a  reproach 
to  our  Nation?  Will  it  not  bo  incumbent  upon  tho  Federal  Government 
to  supply  the  funds  for  tbo  health,  the  educational,  the  cultural, 
the  social  services  that  will  be  required  to  f^ive  these  people  their 
rightful  place  in  the  most  intricate  technological  culture  in  the 
vjorld?       ■■  ,';  •■        .  - 

Those  are  the  terms  in  v/hioh  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
think  about  the  farm  progroms  of  the  future,  but  we  must  not  omit 
one  additional  all-important  item.   That  item  returns  us  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper:  What  will  bo  the  relationship  of  Government 
to  the  people  in  agriculture  under  such  programs?  The  form  that 
such  programs  shall  take,  the  fffliount  cf  money  that  shall  be  spent, 
the  other  all-important  authorizations  for  such  -nrograms  naturally 
will  come  from  Congress.   But  vre  have  seen  that  Congress  can  only 
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give  the  broad  authorizations";  we  have  seen  that  there  is  danf^er 
of  great  programs  under  such  broad  authorizations  falling  of  their 
own  weight.   It  has  become  evident,  too,  I  take  it,  that  the  State 
Governments  cannot  be  expected  to  administer  programs  that,  in 
their  essence,  are  national  or  regional  and  that  yet  touch  the 
individual  very  closely*  '   '-  :        '   C, 

Thus  discussion  of  the  future  of  Government  in  agriculture  -^ 
turns  inevitably  upon  the  necessity  for  the  increasing  dependence 
of  such  programs  upon  the  people,  the  increasing  of  such  programs 
by  the  people,  and  the  increasing  enthusiasm  v;ith  v/hich  they  are 
carried  out  by  the  people  for  themselves.   Only  through  programs 
built  upon  so  solid  a  base  as  this  can  staggering  annual  drafts 
upon  the  Treasury  be  avoided,  and  only  such  programs  can  attain 
fully  the  great  human  objectives  that  I  have  en^omerated  earlier. 
L8.stly,  only  such  a  relationship  between  Government  and  the  farmers 
can  secure  for  our  country  the  cultural  boons  of  a  vigorous 
agriculture  and  a  continuing  democracy, 

-oOo- 
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American  Agriculture  indebted 
To  Abraham  Lincoln  More  Than 
To  Any  Other  of  Our  Presidents 
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By  ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 

(Released  by  Western  Newspaper  Union.) 

A  TALL  man  in  rusty  black  arose  from  his  chair  on  a  flag- 
draped  platform  and  made  his  way  awkwardly  to  the 
speaker's  stand.  He  seemed  ill  at  ease  as  he  gazed  on 
the  weathered  faces  of  the  crowd  before  him. 

Then  he  began  to  speak.  Almost  at  once  his  self-conscious- 
ness vanished.   His  sorrowful,  deep-set  eyes  lighted  up.   His 
voice  warmed.    His  hearers  ■"  These^things~considerea,   u  it. 
leaned  forward  to  catch  each  not  surprising  that  in  the  anguish 

of  the  Civil  war  that  threatened 
the    nation's    existence,    Lincoln 


word. 

"No  other  human  occupa- 
tion," he  ^id,  "opens  so  wide 
a  field  for  the  profitable  and 
agreeable  combination  of  la- 
bor with  cultivated  thought 
as  agriculture  . . .  Every  blade 
of  grass  is  a  study;  and  to 
produce  two  where  there  was 
but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a 
pleasure.  And  not  grass 
alone,  but  soils,  seeds  and 
seasons;  saving  crops,  dis- 
eases of  crops  and  what  will 
prevent  and  cure  them;  hogs, 
horses  and  cattle;  trees, 
shrubs,  fruits,  plants  and 
flowers — each  is  a  world  of 
study  within  itself." 

The  speaker  was  Abrahani  Lin- 
coln. The  time  was  September 
30,  1859.  The  place  was  the  agri- 
cultural fair  held  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Agricultural  society  at 
Milwaukee. 

Most  Americans  remember  Lin- 
coln as  our  first  martyred  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Great  Emancipator, 
as  the  statesman  whose  principles 
have  stirred  men  everywhere. 
Few,  perhaps,  realize  what  a  pro- 
found influence  Lincoln  and  his 
administration  left  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States.  Yet 
all  his  life  he  was  a  close  student 
of  farming.  He  knew  its  needs 
and  foresaw  the  possibilities  of  its 
advancement  as  few  men  have 
done  before  or  since.  And  it  was 
as  a  nationally  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  the  farmer  and  the 
small  town  democracy  he  knew 
so  well  that  he  was  invited  to 
address  that  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee. 


found  time  to  promote  the  cause 
of  agriculture  and  give  it  an  im- 
petus that  is  felt  down  to  this  day. 

Boyhood  on  a  Farm. 

Abe's  early  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm  of  30  acres  near  Knob 
creek,  about  10  miles  northeast  of 
his  birthplace  at  Hodgenville,  Ky. 
Because  of  the  hills  and  gullies 
only  14  acres  could  be  cultivated. 

In  the  faU  of  1816  the  Lincohi 
family  moved  again— this  time 
across  the  Ohio  river  into  the 
heavily  timbered  wilderness  of 
southern  Indiana.  Here  they  es- 
tablished themselves  on  a  knoll 
surrounded  by  marshy,  malaria- 
ridden  fields.  There  was  no  drink- 
ing water  within  a  mile.  Although 
Thomas  Lincoln  acquired  an  op- 
tion on  160  acres  to  be  paid  for 
in  installments  at  $2  an  acre,  he 
completed  payments  on  only  half 
of  this  land.  The  elder  Lincoln 
continued  to  vary  his  farming  and 
hunting  by  doing  occasional  jobs 
of  carpentry.  In  1824,  after  the 
family  had  been  in  Indiana  seven 
years,  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
farm  totaled  only  17  acres. 

Thus  young  Lincoln  as  a  boy  of 
15  was  hired  out  to  the  neighbors 
to  plow,  hoe  corn,  split  rails  and 
make  fences.  He  also  worked  as 
a  ferryman  on  the  Ohio  river.  For 
this  work  his  father  received  $6  a 
month.  During  the  hog-packing 
season,  however,  he  received  an 
additional  31  cents  a  day. 


Once  more  the  Lincolns  pushed 
westward.  This  time  it  was  early 
in  the  spring  of  1830  and  the  fam- 
ily trekked  to  the  bluffs  along 
the  Sangamon  river  in  Macon 
county,  Illinois.  Reaching  ma- 
jority soon  afterward,  Abraham 
Lincoln  bade  farewell  to  his 
family  and  began  life  for  himself. 

Although  he  left  farm  work  be- 
hind as  a  career,  Lincoln  never 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  ag- 
riculture. As  a  surveyor,  as  post- 
master and  storekeeper  at  New 
Salem,  as  a  lawyer  riding  the 
court  circuit  around  Illinois,  as  a 
congressman  and  as  President  he 


continued  to  be  a  student  of  farm- 
ing and  farm  improvement. 

When  Lincoln  entered  the  White 
House,  farming  was  being  carried 
on  much  the  same  as  it  had  been 
in  the  past  half-century.  Man 
and  horse  power  were  still  the 
main  reliance  on  the  average 
farm,  although  an  impressive 
start  had  been  made  toward 
mechanization  and  improvement 
of  farm  implements.  It  took 
about  as  long  to  plow  a  field, 
plant  a  crop  and  cultivate  it  as  it 
had  taken  in  Revolutionary  war 
days.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  newer  areas  of  settlement. 

The  reaper  had  been  invented 
about  30  years  before,  but  its  use 
was  by  no  means  universal.  The 
steel  plow  had  been  introduced  in 
the  late  1830s  and  had  helped 
speed  the  opening  of  the  newly 
settled  West.  The  science  of  soil 
chemistry  was  even  more  recent. 
Although  experiments  in  plant 
feeding  in  Europe  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  modern  ferti- 
lizer in  this  country  in  1850,  pro- 
duction amounted  to  only  20,000 
tons  in  1860.  Today  American 
farmers,  use  nearly  8,000,000  tons 
annually. 

Aids  to  Agriculture. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration, 
Lincoln  began  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  influence  behind 
measures  that  would    strengthen 
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JUSTIN 

the  position  of  agriculture  and 
promote  its  future  growth.  This 
was  sound  strategy  in  view  of 
the  impending  Civil  war.  Within 
a  year  three  bills  of  outstanding 
significance  had  been  passed. 
These  were  the  Act  Establishing 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Homestead  act, 
and  the  Land  Grant  College  act. 
Agriculture  today  owes  a  debt  to 
the  administration  which  spon- 
sored these  acts.  The  progress  it 
has  achieved  in  the  past  75  years 
would  never  have  been  possible 
without  them. 

As  early  as  his  first  message  to 
congress  in  December,  1861,  Lin- 
coln pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
a  department  of  agriculture. 

"Agriculture,  confessedly  the 
largest  interest  of  the  nation,"  he 
declared,  "has  not  a  department, 
nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only 
assigned  to  it  in  this  government. 
"While  it  is  fortunate  that  this 
great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  not  to  have  de- 
manded or  extorted  more  from 
the  government,  I  respectfully 
ask  congress  to  consider  whether 
something  more  cannot  be  volun- 
tarily given  with  general  advan- 
tage." 

The  Act  Establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  the 
result,  and  in  his  second  annual 
message  the  President  was  able 
to  report: 

"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  15th 
last,  I  have  caused  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  to  be  organized.  The  Com- 
missioner informs  me  that  within 
the  period  of  a  few  months,  this 
department  has  established  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  correspondence 


and  exchanges  both  at  home  and 
abroad  which  promise  to  effect 
highly  beneficial  results  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  current  knowledge 
of  recent  improvements  of  agri- 
culture, in  the  introduction  of  new 
products,  and  in  the  collection  of 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
different  states.  Also  it  will  be 
prepared  to  distribute,  largely, 
seeds,  cereals,  plants  and  cut- 
tings, and  has  already  published 
and  liberally  diffused  much  valu- 
able information  in  anticipation 
of  a  more  elaborate  report  which 
will  in  due  time  be  furnished,  em- 
bracing some  valuable  tests  in 
chemical  science  now  in  progress 
in  the  laboratory." 

Lincoln  closed  his  statement 
with  the  hope  that  the  department 
would  "realize  at  not  too  distant 
a  day  all  the  fondest  anticipations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends  and 
become  the  fruitful  source  of  ad- 
vantages to  all  our  people." 

How  prophetic  was  this  hope  is 
a  matter  of  history.  Although  the 
department  was  not  represented 
in  the  cabinet  with  a  secretary 
until  1889,  it  proved  its  worth  im- 
mediately. Today  every  farm 
home  feels  its  benefits.  County 
agents  everywhere  assist  farmers 
in  improving  their  farm  methods, 
testing  their  soil  to  determine  its 
plant  food  needs,  advising  them 
on  how  to  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  their  holdings. 

The  Homestead  Act. 
Another  milestone  in  agricul- 
tural development  was  the  Home- 
stead act,  signed  by  President 
Lincohi  on  May  20,  1862.  During 
the  course  of  its  operation  nearly 
250,000,000  acres  of  public  domain 
have  been  thrown  open  to  private 
farm  ownership. 

Instead  of  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  $1.25  or  more  per  acre, 
the  Homestead  act  gave  160  acres 
!  free  to  every  settler  who  would 
live  on  it  for  five  years.  Set- 
tlers rushed  into  the  new  lands, 
and  while  the  Civil  war  was  still 
in  progress  2,500,000  acres  were 
thus  given  away.  This  created 
more  than  15,000  farms  of  160 
acres  each.  New  railroads  were 
built  to  link  the  western  farm 
lands  with  the  eastern  markets. 
The  new  crops  helped  feed  the 
Union  armies,  furnish  fibers  and 
raw  materials  to  factories,  and 
provided  an  exportable  surplus 
which  built  a  profitable  trade  with 
Europe. 

Most  important  step  in  aiding 
the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture 
was  the  Morrill  act,  or  Land 
Grant  College  act,  named  for 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  representative 
in  congress  and  afterwards  sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  Signed  by 
President  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862, 
this  law  gave  to  each  state  as 
many  times  30,000  acres  of  public 
land  as  it  had  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. This  land  was  to 
provide   funds   for   the   establish- 


ment and  support  of  a  "coUege  of 
agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.' 
The  far-flung  system  of  agricul- 
tural colleges   in   every   state   of 
the  Union   today   Qwes   its   exist- 
ence to  this  act.     These  coUeges 
are  a  powerful  factor  in  discover- 
ing new  facts  concerning  the  soil, 
its  needs,  crop  and  live  stock  im- 
provement   and    better    farming 
methods.     Not  only  do  these  col- 
leges educate  young  men  to  apply 
these  facts  and  methods  in  actual 
farm  work,  but  agronomists  and 
soil  scientists  are  continually  car- 
rying on  experiments  with  crops, 
soils     and     fertilizers     in     their 
states.    As  a  result  of  their  work, 
the  average  farmer  can  have  the 
benefit  of  expert  and  practical  ad- 
vice in  preparing  his  soil  for  prof- 
1  itable  crop  production.    Many  of 
these     colleges     provide    recom- 
I  mendations  for  fertilizer    grades 
best  adapted   to  the  needs  of   a 
farmer's  soils  and  crops  after  a 
test  has  estabUshed  the  necessity 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash. 

"Lincoln's  contributions  to  the 
development  of  agriculture,"  said 
an  official  of  the  Middle  West  Soil 
Improvement  committee  recent- 
ly, "stand  as  much  a  monument 
to  his  greatness  as  any  of  his  oth- 
er achievements  during  his  presi- 
dency. It  was  astounding  that 
under  the  stress  of  war  and  de- 
struction he  could  have  sponsored 
and  supported  measures  that 
would  have  such  epochal  conse- 
quences to  our  development." 
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Lincoln  Established  Department 
Of  Agriculture  84  Years  Ago 


Great  President 
Always  Remained 
A  Farmer  at  Heart 


Abraham  Linclon  sat  at  his 
desk-  studying  a  document  a 
clerk  had  laid  before  him.  Now 
and  then  he  would  raise  his  eyes 
to  glance  out  the  window  at  a 
blue-clad  sentry  pacing  the 
White  House  lawn. 

Soon  he  finished  reading,  took 
off  his  steel-bowed  spectacles, 
reached  for  a  pen  and  signed  his 
name  to  the  last  page. 

The  paper  he  signed  that  May  day 
in  1862  was  not  an  army-shifting  or- 
der that  would  change  the  tide  of 
battles,  but  nevertheless  its  effects 
have  been  felt  in  war  and  peace  in 
the  three-quarters  of  a  century  that 
have  followed.  The  document  was 
an  "Act  to  Establish  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture.*' 
Thus  in  the  agony  of  the  Civil  war 
was  born  an  organization  which  to- 
dav    serves    six    million    of   the    na- 
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on  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  For  not  only  did  he  foster 
the  act  establishing  the  U.  S.  de- 
partment of  agricLiUure,  but  he  pro- 
n-ioted  other  legislation  tliat  gave 
farming  an  impetus  that  has  speed- 
ed its  development  to  this  day, 

Lincoln  was  farm  bred.  He  nev- 
er lost  the  feel  of  the  earth.  All  his 
life  lie  was  a  close  student  of  agri- 
culture. He  knew  its  needs  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  advancement  as 
few  presidents  have;  before  or  since. 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  on 
the  farm  is  an  American  classic. 
His  early  days  were  spent  on  a  30- 
acre  tract  near  Knob  creek  about 
10  miles  from  his  birthplace  at 
Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Moved  to  Indiana. 

When  Abe  was  seven  years  old, 
the  family  moved  across  tiie  Ohio 
river  into  southern  Indiana.  Tragedy 
was  to  come  early  mto  the  young 

■  boy's  life  for  it  was  here  that  his 
mother,  Nancy  Hat\ks  Lincoln, 
died.  The  Lincolns  had  established 
themselves  on  a  knoll  rurrounded 
by  low-lying,  marshy  fields.  Abe  had 
to   walk    a    mile    to    haul   drinking 

■  water, 

Thomas  Lincoln  had  taken  an  op- 
tion on  160  acres  of  land  at  two 
dollars  an  acre.  He  completed  pay- 
ments on  about  half  of  that  total, 
varying  his  farming  activities  with 
hunting  and  occasional  jobs  of  car- 
pentry. Seven  years  alter  the  family 
had  arrived  in  Indiana,  the  farm's 
cultivated  area  totaled  only  17 
acres. 

The  Lincoln  family  moved  to  Illi- 
nois in  1830,  taking  up  land  along 
the  Sangamon  river  in  Macon  coun- 
ty. Soon  after  arriving,  Abe  reached 
his  21st  birthday.  That  meant  free- 
dom from  his  father's  yoke.  So  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  family  and 
moved  on  to  New  Salem. 

Student  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  successful  lawyer  riding  the 
Illinois  circuit  and  visiting  neigh- 
boring states  occasionally  to  try 
cases,  Lincoln  was  a  close  student 
of  agriculture.  He  was  often  invited 
to  speak  before  farmers'  meetings. 
One  of  the  most  notable  instances 
historians  record  of  his  appear- 
ances before  farm  groups  came  in 
1859  —  a  year  before  he  was  elected 
President  —  when  he  was  invited  to 
address  the  agricultural  fair  held 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
society    at  Milwaukee. 

On  that  occasion  he  said: 

"No      other      human      occupation 


opens  so  wide  a  Geld  for  the  proAt- 
able  and  agreeable  combination  of 
labor  with  cultivated  thought  as 
agriculture.  Every  blade  of  grass 
Is  a  study;  and  to  produce  two 
where  there  once  was  but  one  is 
both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  And 
not  grass  alonc>  but  soils,  seeds  and 
seasons,  saving  crops,  diseases  of 
crops,  what  will  prevent  and  cure 
them;  hogs,  horses  and  cattle; 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants  and 
flowers— each  is  a  world  of  study 
within  itself." 

His  words  were  prophetic  of  the 
research  conducted  today  by  plant 
breeders,  animal  husbandmen  and 
soil  scientists  at  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

There  was  great  room  for  prog- 
ress in  agriculture  when  Lincoln  en- 
tered the  White  House.  Farming  was 
still  being  done  with  horse  power 
although  an  impressive  start  had 
been  made  in  mechanization.  But  it 
still  took  about  as  long  to  plow  a 


I  have  caused  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  to 
be  organized  to  carry  out  the  act  of 
congress  of  May  15th  last.  The  com- 
missioner informs  me  that  within 
the  period  of  a  few  months  ttiis  de- 
partment has  established  an  exten- 
sive system  of  correspondence  and 
exchanges,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  promise  to  effect 
highly  beneficial  results  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  current  knowledge 
of  recent  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture, in  the  introduction  of  new 
products  and  in  the  collection  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  differ- 
ent states.  Also  it  will  be  prepared 
to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals, 
plants  and  cuttings,  and  has  already 
published  and  liberally  diffused 
much  valuable  information." 

The  department  of  agriculture 
thus  played  its  part  in  the  Civil 
war.  Its  services  to  the  nation's 
farmers  have  continued  to  grow. 
Every    farm    home    today    feels    its 


ILLINOIS  HOMESTEAD  This  is  the  last    farm  home  buUt  by 

Thomas  Lincoln  father  of  the  president.  Abe  Lincoln,  then  a  giovni  man, 
helped  his  father  build  the  house  and  visited  it  often.  It  is  in  Coles  county, 
ucar  Charleston. 


field,  plant  a  crop  and  cultivate  it 
as  it  had  in  George  Washington's 
time.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  pioneer  areas  of  settlement  in 
the  West. 

Reaper  Coming  into  Use. 

The  early  1830s  had  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  the  reaper  but  its 
use  was  not  universal  when  the 
Civil  war  broke  out.  Farmers  had 
been  using  the  steel  plow  for  about 
25  years.  The  modern  fertilizer  in- 
dustry was  not  established  until 
1850,  after  scientific  experiments  in 
Europe  had  demonstrated  the  value 
of  plant  feeding.  By  1860  production 
had  reached  only  20,000  tons.  Last 
years  farmers  used  more  than 
12,000,000  tons. 

Food  production  was  just  as  im- 
portant in  the  Civil  war  as  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Lincoln  and 
his  advisers  sought  measures  both 
near  and  long  range  that  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  agricul- 
ture. The  administration  threw  its 
weight  behind  three  major  bills  and 
within  a  year  they  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  They  were:  tlie  act 
establishing  the  U.  S.  department 
of  agriculture;  the  land  grant  col- 
lege act  to  which  the  nation's  farm- 
ers today  owe  the  existence  of  the 
far-flung  system  of  agricultural  col- 
leges in  every  state  of  the  union, 
and  the  homestead  act. 

Lincoln  had  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  agricul- 
ture in  his  first  message  to  con- 
gress, in  December,  1861.  Then  he 
had  said: 

"Agriculture,  confessedly  the  larg- 
est interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department  nor  a  bureau,  but  a 
clerkship  only.  While  it  is  important 
that  this  great  interest  is  so  inde- 
pendent in  its  nature  as  not  to  have 
demanded  or  extorted  more  from  the 
government,  I  respectfully  ask  con- 
gress to  consider  whether  something 
more  cannot  voluntarily  be  given 
with  general  advantage." 

By  the  time  he  delivered  his  sec- 
ond annual  message,  the  depart-' 
ment  had  been  created  and  Lincoln 
was   able   to  report: 


LINCOLN  VIRGINIA  HOMESTEAD  The  incestral  home  of  Abn 

ham  Lincoln  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Virginia  lohn  Lincoln  great 
grandfather  of  the  martyred  president,  built  the  original  house.  Thomas 
l^incoln,  father  of  Abe,  was  born  here  before  tlic  family  moved  to  Kentucky. 


benefits.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
assisted  by  county  agents  in  im- 
proving their  tillage  methods,  test- 
ing their  soil  to  determine  plant  food 
needs,  so  as  to  increase  the  output 
and  quality  of  their  crops. 

The  land  grant  college  act  or  the  , 
Morrill  act,  signed  by  President 
Lincoln  on  July  2.  1862,  marked  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  sci- 
entific agriculture.  The  act  gave  to 
each  state  as  many  times  30,000 
acit:£>  ui  public  iaad  as  ii  naa  sena- 
tors and  representatives  —  this  land 
to  provide  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  "a  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts." 

"Today  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges which  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion helped  to  create  are  one  of  the 
farmers'  greatest  allies,"  said  a 
statement  of  the  Middle  West  soil 
improvement  committee  recent- 
ly. "Their  scientists  and  teachers 
are  constantly  discovering  new 
facts  about  the  soil  and  its  plant 
food  needs,  crop  and  livestock  im- 
provement and  better  farming  meth- 
ods. 

Practical  Training. 

"These  colleges  equip  young 
men  to  apply  their  training  to  prac- 
tical farm  work.  Here  and  in  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations, 
agronomists  are  carrying  on  tests 
with  crops,  soils  and  fertilizers. 
The  benefit  of  this  information  is 
available  to  any  farmer  seeking  ad- 
vice in  applying  nitrogen,  phosphor- 
us and  potash  to  his  land  for  profit- 
able crop  production." 

The  third  great  agricultural 
measure  which  marked  Lincoln's- 
contribution  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can farming  was  the  homestead 
act  which  he  signed  May  20,  1862. 
Since  the  day  this  act  became  op-  j- 
erative  approximately  250  million 
acres  of  public  domain  have  been 
thrown  open  to  farm  ownership. 

The  effect  of  the   homestead   act 
in  promoting  farm  production  dur-  , 
ing  and  after  the  Civil  war  was  tre- 
mendous. 

By  its  provisions,  160  acres  of 
land  was  given  free  to  every  set- 
tler who  would  live  on  it  for  five 
years.  Landseekers  rushed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer.  Before  the 
war  ended  2.5  million  acres  were  al- 
located— or  an  average  of  15  thou- 
sand  farms  of   160   acres  each. 

Railroad  lines  were  extended  to 
link  the  western  farm  lands  with 
the  markets  of  (he  east.  The  food 
these  new  farms  produced  helped 
supply  the  union  armies,  and  com- 
bined with  the  agricultural  output 
of  the  east,  built  uo  a  surplus  that 
found  a  profitable  market  in  Europe. 

Following  the  Civil  war  the  home- 
stead uct  was  instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  farming  empire  west  of 
the  Mississippi  which  became  the 
land  of  opportunity  for  the  veterans 
of  that  war. 

As  America  hails  the  137th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  agricul- 
ture acknowledges  its  debt  to  him. 
The  progress  farming  had  made  in 
the  past  80  years  would  never  hav« 
been  possible  without  his  help. 


LINCOLN'S  FARM 
LIFE  OUTSHONE 
BY  WASHINGTON 


Virginian  Shown  as  Real 

Man  of  Soilin  Contrast 

to  Commoner. 


BY    HARRY   M.    BEARDSLEY. 

There  is  a  paradoxical  twist  in  the  • 
current  concept  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ' 
as  a  man  of  the  soil — a  rugged  fron-  ' 
tiersman. 

Washington,  by  contrast,  stands 
etched  in  the  public  consciousness  as  ■ 
a  general  in  epaulets  and  gold 
braid,  an  aristocrat  in  powdered  white 
wig  and  ruffled  white  stock,  a  fox- 
hunting gentleman. 

Yet  Washington  was  far  more  of 
a  frontiersman  than  Lincoln,  wns 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  lived  most  of  his  life  m 
direct  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
soil.  He  was  a  real  farmer,  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  character  of  ^' 
soil  in  each  of  his  many  field-'  ex- 
perimenting continually  with  crops 
and  soil  treatment.  He  loved  the 
land,  loved  to  buy  and  sell  huge 
tracts.  It  was  almost  a  mania  with 
him.  He  denied  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily luxuries  in  order  to  add  to  his 
vast  real-estr.te  holdings.  Through- 
out much  of  his  life  he  was  "land 
poor."  -%%\A- 

Both  Lincoln  and  Washington  were 
surveyors  in  their  youth,  measuring 
the  land,  establishir.:;  boundaries, 
laying  out  roads,  but  for  Lincoln  the 
job  possessed  no  real  attraction, 
whereas,  Washington  was  fascinated 
by  the  work,  brought  to  it  a  shrewd 
sense  of  land  values  and  became  one 
of  the  biggest  land  owners  and  land 
developers  of  his  time. 

Diaries   Tell    Story, 

One  has  only  to  glance  through 
Washington's  diaries  to  appreciate 
how  tiTjly  he  was  a  man  of  the  soil. 
The  pages  reek  with  the  odors  of  the 
barnyard,  of  fresh  ploughed  earth 
and  curing  ham.  They  abound  in 
records  of  crop-sowing  dates,  harvest 
dates,  comparative  yields  per  acre, 
rainfall  and  temperature  data. 

Washington  as  traveler  made  many 


expeditions  in  wild  ana  unsectiea  re- 
gions and  everywhere  he  noted  the 
character  of  the  land,  appraising 
every  foot  of  it,  not  only  as  farm 
land,  but  with  the  keen  eye  of  the 
real-estate  developer.  No  potential 
townsite,  no  falls  or  rapids  that  might 
yield  water  power,  no  indication  of 
mineral  deposits  escaped  his  notice. 

Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  for  all 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  the  soil, 
had  comparatively  little  dire  t  con- 
tact with  it,  aside  from  his  Doy!'ood 
days.  His  activities  as  a  farmer  vs  " 
slight,  and  he  displayed  no  genii.o 
for  wresting  a  living  from  the  soil, 
no  love  for  agriculture  as  a  science 
or  a  hobby,  such  as  Washington  dis- 
played. Furthermore,  he  evinced  no 
talent  for  land  speculation,  and  his 
achievements  in  promoting  public 
welfare  through  development  of  the 
land  by  public  improvements  are  not 
inspiring. 

Cites   Lincoln   Transaction. 

There  is  record,  however,  of  one 
big  real-estate  transaction  which  he 
attempted  to  promote.  It  is  so  fan- 
tastic that  some  historians  and  biog- 
raphers have  attempted  to  treat  it 
as  a  joke,  citing  it  as  an  instance  of 
his  irrepressible  clowning,  and  assert- 
ing that  it  must  Be  obvious  that  Lin- 
coln could  not  have  been  in  earnest 

But  the  event  occurred  in  a  period 
of  Lincoln's  life  when  he  was  con- 
nected with  many  fantastic  projects, 
entered  into  through  ignorance  on 
his  part  possibly,  but  certainly  with- 
out his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

The  setting  for  Lincoln's  proposed 
$5,000,000  real-estate  deal  seems 
strangely  modern.  There  was  much 
scandal  in  circulation  about  the  canal 
commissioners:  stories  of  "whoopee" 
parties  financed  by  public  funds;  the 
public  treasury  was  depicted  by  gov- 
ernmental extra\agance;  the  country 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  and 
profound  business  depression.  The 
legislature  was  in  session  trying  ac-;- 
perat^ly  to  save  the  state  from  bank- 
ruptcy. No,  the  time  is  not  1932— 
the  period  covered  was  the  1830's. 
when  Lincoln  was  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

!'Thc  Long  Nine"  Era. 

The  elections  of  1836  sent  nine 
legislators — two  senators  and  seven 
representatives — to  the  legislati'^e 
from  Sangamon  county,  all  pledged 
to  exert  every  influence  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  to  move  the  state 
capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield 
This  group  soon  became  known  as 
"The  Long  Nine,"  because  each  of  its 
members  was  well  over  6  feet  in 
height.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  seven 
representatives. 


Prosperity  wa^  at  high  tide  in  1836. 
A  great  land  boom  was  under  way,  all 
over  the  country  governmental  bodies 
were  spending  huge  sums  for  public 
improvements.  Coincident  with  the 
opening  of  the  legislature  a  public- 
improvement  congress  assembled  at 
Vandalia  to  which  most  of  the  legis- 
lators were  delegates,  and  after  much 
optimistic  oratory  and  many  rosy 
forecasts,  they  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  public  improvement 
and  entrusted  it  to  Stephen  Douglas 
to  introduce  in  the  legislature. 

Springfield's  principal  rivals  were 
Vandalia,"  Alton,  Peoria  and  Jackson- 
ville, but  there  were  many  other 
towns  with  lofty  ambitions.  Some  of 
them,  like  "Illiopolis."  existed  merely 
on  paper.  'The  Long  Nine"  traded 
their  votes  for  various  items  on  the 
improvement  bill  in  return  for  sup- 
port of  Springfield.  Thus.  Alton  was 
induced  to  relinquish  its  aspirations 
for  the  capital  in  exchange  for  legis- 
jlation  making  Alton  the  terminus  of 
three  railroads. 

Surveys  Were  Inadequate. 
The  routes  of  the  numerous  rail- 
roads, canals  and  turnpikes  were  dic- 
tated largely  by  political  considera- 
tion. Most  of  them  began  nowhere 
in  particular  and  proceeded  by  de- 
vious routes  toward  a  similar  desti- 
nation. They  were  undertaken  with 
virtually  no  engineering  supervision. 

Construction  was  begun  without 
adequate-  surveys  being  made,  and 
the  bill  provided  that  work  should 
start  simultaneously  from  each  ter- 
minal and  In  each  direction  from 
pnch  nrincinal  intermediate  city  along 


the  route,  trustmg  to  divine  Inter- 
vention to  assure  the  various  units 
meeting,  or  at  least  coming  close 
enough  together  that  they  could  be 
connected. 

Financing  was  provided  by  bond'i 
but  by  1839  funds  had  been  exhausted, 
Tlie  state  was  $13.230,5.50  in  debt  an-*- 
none  of  the  projects  was  completed. 
There  were  locks  without  canals,  ca- 
nals without  locks,  bridges  with  no 
rotds  connecting,  roads  without 
bridges,  rights  of  way  without  rails, 
rails  wltTiout  locomotives. 

Amidst  charges  of  graft  and  in- 
competence, the  befuddled  legislature 
met  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
restoring  the  state's  credit,  and  rais- 
ing funds  to  complete  a  few  of  the 
improvements. 

iJncoln  Proposes  Land  Sale. 

In   this   ijVisis   Representative   Lin- 
'  coin    proposed   to   put   the   state   and 
the  federal  governments  in  the  land 
bu."«ine.s.s.    There  remained  unsold  in 
Illinois  20,000.000  acres  of  public  lands. 
Lincoln  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing'^ on  the  federal  government  to  pur- 
,  chase  these  lands  at  25  cents  an  acre. 
This  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  cur- 
'rent  price  for  homestead  lands;  but, 
even  so,  the  suggestion  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  with   millions   upon 
millions  of  acres  of  land  available,  buy 
|niore    from   Illinois    did    not    appear 
feasible. 

'  Even  in  legislative  circles  the  meas- 
'ure  received  no  support  and  Lincoln's 
Ibig  real-estate  deal  never  material- 
i?:rd.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  man  who  finally  worked  out  a 
solution  for  the  state's  financial  dif- 
ficulties   was     a    Chicagoan — Justin 


plutterfield,  who  later  defeated  Lin-i 
coin  for  the  appointment  of  United! 
States  land  commissioner  for  Illinois.! 
Perhaps  President  Van  Buren  hadj 
l^eard  of  Lincoln's  proposal  regard- 
I  ""■'"e  Illinois  land  and  considered 
'***r^.k".^T»v^-lVJisplaved  no  especial  tal- 
"  -tatters. 


SHUCKED  CORN  THREE  DAYS  TO  EARN  BOOK 

great  President  of  our  United  S*^^^' ^/^.^^    ^  one  of  the  books  from 

book  from  a  rich  farmer  and  a  f^/^y^/^^^^  ^^^r.  Crawford,"  ^id  th« 
.•I  meant  to  take  good  ^^^^  ^^.^^f^^Q  St;nding  to,  and  now  I 
boy,  "but  I've  damaged  at  a  g^eat  deal  wa  ^^^^  .^  ^^.,„ 

1  ^JUfng^fn '' ^"It  iTo^isTsru^ht  h^Le^o^uTL  an  of  last  ni.bf. 
ol"  Hcfrdld  you  happen  to  lea^^e  ^t  out  :n  the  ra^  ^^^  ^ 

■It  was  this  way,  Mr.  Crawford,"  rephedAb.      I  sat  UP^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

went  to  bed  I  put  it  away  ^^^^^^^j^l^^ ^Jreamed   about   General    Washington   all   mght,    and 
Uvo  walls  in  the  logs  ff  our  cab  ml  dreamea  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  j  ^^^  t^^*^^"'''^  Ta 

JJhen  I  woke  up  I  took  the  book  ofv*°  ^f.^^^his  way    It  seems  that  the  mud-dauburg  had 
you  can't  imagine  how  I  felt  when  I  found  ^t  J,s  way^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
St  out  of  the  weather  side  .f  ^ha^  *=r^k  and^t^    ^^^^  Crawford,  and  I  want  to  fix  it  up 

ir/ou^meX^aT  -  I^f  ?^^~^^  ,.,.  ..,  ,e  book  Is  your.- 

"Well,  said  Mr.  Crawford    "come  ^^  shuck  co  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

.  /L^'i-rwrSutr  hS  SteXuSrC  s....n.  con.  fo.  t.«e  da,,  wa. 

after  he  had  finished  reading  his  book.     Why   wn        J  j^^^^  some  day."  answered  the 

was  surprised  at  the  statement  of  the  boy.  0^;^^^  \J,^  ^jth  all  your  funny  tricks  and 
Tad  with  a  smile.  "You'd  -f .^  ^^f^^./^'wiS  "But  I'll  study  and  get  ready,"  replied 
okes,  now  wouldn't  y°^f  ^f  ^/^^^  Glance  wUl  come."  It  did  come,  as  you  all  know,  and  be- 
Jhe  boy,  "and  then  f  ^^^^^^  .S^nf  "^e  W'^^  ^^^^^  '^^'^  '^'  '^"  '^'' 
-\^ell't^t"ty"to-oro^^^^^^^^ 


ju.   ail    I1.11V",    «^.^ 


LINCOLN'S   MANUAL  LABOR 


These 


HE  lad  was  a  valuable  asset  in  his  father's  family  because  of  hi?  great  physical 
strength  and  endurance,  and  his  abounding  good  nature.  From  the  time  he  was 
fourteen  he  worked  out  as  a  hired  hand  with  the  farmers  around  the  Pigeon 
Creek  settlement.  He  was  willing  and  would  "turn  his  hand  to  anything,"  from 
butchering  hogs  to  rocking  the  baby.  Once,  when  asked  by  a  farmer  if  he 
could  help  butcher  he  repHed: 

"I'll  try.  If  you'll  risk  the  hog  I'll  risk  myself." 
In  the  haying  and  harvesting  fields  he  could  outmow  and  outcradle  the 
other  men,  but  he  offset  this  by  telling  stories,  making  stump  speeches,  "taking  off"  anybody  and 
everybody  with  the  comic  facility  of  a  born  mimic.  The  men  all  liked  to  have  Abe  working  with 
them,  for  he  was  full  of  life  and  his  funny  stories  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  long  work-day.  But 
it  annoyed  his  employers  to  see  all  the  hay  hands  standing  or  lying  around  a  stump  in  the  middle 
of  a  meadow  while  "that  Abe  Lincoln"  was  spouting  and  performing.  They  complained  to  the 
lad's  father,  who  used  to  reproach  his  tall  son  not  only  for  wasting  his  own  time,  but  for  "hinder- 
ing the  help."  Thomas  Lincoln  took  and  kept  the  boy's  wages  until  he  was  twenty-one 
were   not   large,   ranging   from   twenty-five   to   thirty  cents  a  day. 

The  neighbors  told  tales  of  Abe  Lincoln's  feats  which  surpass 
belief,  but  each  story  was  vouched  for  by  many  witnesses.  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  neighbor  for  whom  Lincoln  had  set  the  "Good  boys 
who  to  their  books  apply"  copy,  stated  that  "Abe  quietly  picked  up 
and  walked  away  with  a  covered  chicken-house,  made  of  poles  pinned 
together,  that  weighed  at  least  six  hundred,  if  not  more."  Another 
time  he  alone  took  up  four  timbers  for  a  corncrib  which  four  men 
were  preparing  to  remove,  shouldered  and  carried  them  to  the  place 
desired.  Another  neighbor  said  "Abe  could  strike  a  heavier  blow  with 
a  maul  and  drive  an  ax  deeper  into  the  wood  than  any  other  man" 
he  ever  saw;  and  Dennis  Hanks  said  that  when  Abe  was  heard 
chopping  in  the  woods  the  trees  fell  so  fast  that  one  would  think 
three  men  were  chopping  there. 

With  all  this  Lincoln  was  called  "lazy,"  because  he  "wasted  so 
much  time  reading."  Those  farmers  had  limited  ideas  of  work,  and 
no  one  realized  that  jolly,  joking  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  hardest      ••  That  Abe  Lincoln  ••  w«  .pouting 

worker   of   them   all.  and  performine 


>^f^ 


